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Alma Power-Waters, author The Story Young Edwin 
Booth and Moon Pocket 


Little has been written before about Peter Francisco, real hero the 
American Revolution man seven-feet tall who was gallant soldier. 
friend Lafayette’s, decorated General Washington, adopted 
Patrick Henry’s uncle. From this excellent biographical novel, young 
readers will gain vivid picture battles and life during the Revolutionary 
War seen through the eyes 16-year-old Peter who fought Brandy- 
wine, Philadelphia and Monmouth who went espionage mission 
behind British lines who was twice wounded and was presented with 
special sword, match his gigantic size, George Washington. 


The author has interviewed many Francisco’s descendants and her book 
exciting living story for readers and up. March $3.00 


SECRET FOR STAR 


Marguerite Vance 


The popular author Windows for Rosemary, The Empress Josephine, 
etc. tells engaging story how teenager overcomes many difficulties 
Hans Helweg 13-17 March $2.75 


BELL FOR RINGLEBLUME 
Rosalie Fry 


What happens when little 8-year-old girl visits the Austrian Tirol with 
her parents. charming, modern-day story that paints colorful picture 
far-away land. Illus. the author. 6-9 March $2.50 


THE HOLE THE TREE 
Story and drawings Jean George, co-author The Dipper 
Copper Creek, Vulpes, the Red Fox, ete. 


There hole apple tree and two children witness the many 
animals and insects who come live there. wonderful nature story. 
instruct and entertain. 4-7 February $2.50 
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Mr. SHELTON author the ex- 
cellent report Ludwig Bemelmans, 
edges the friendly cooperation May Massee, 
Juvenile Editor for Viking Press, the prep- 
aration the article. suggests ought 
have series articles about children’s editors 
well authors and illustrators. (We are 
working it.) secured fine article 
from William Scott, publisher-editor, which 
will appear next month. Mr. Bemelmans, in- 
cidentally, having one-man art show this 
spring which autographed, limited edition 
copies Madeline and the Bad Hat will 
sold. Mr. Root has taught all levels from ele- 
mentary school through college. 


Part the art required help the retarded 
reader the ability get “inside the skin” 
the reader. The well-known reading specialist. 
describes how personal at- 
titude and emotion played significant role 
the progress one retarded reader. 


Research for first-graders? startling idea! 
But true research based curiosity about the 
world, and who has more this commodity 
than the first-grader? CATHERINE Orr and 
HAZEL SCHROBENHAUSER describe the fasci- 
nating process exploration and discovery 
among the six-year-olds. 


The use good for personal growth 
and social adjustment has been receiving in- 
creasing attention. Mrs. ETHEL NEWELL de- 
scribes delightfully how books may used. 


Dr. GERTRUDE HILDRETH well-known 
expert the three R’s. Among her other 
books recent one the teaching spell- 
ing. Here she clears some important fal- 
lacies about the teaching phonics. 


February month patriotic holidays. 
present Mrs. GARNETT unit 
Lincoln and Washington early, that teachers 
may try some her ideas their classes. 


RICHARD SAWYER moved from high 
school teaching sixth grade and then third, 
while his three children kept moving 
through school. writes, sometimes wish 
former colleagues could have the exciting 
experience teaching ‘down where the words 
begin.’” Mr. Sawyer present assisting the 
director elementary education White 
Plains, New York. 


Dr. MARGARET PARKE associate 
professor Brooklyn College. She currently 
serving chairman the committee concerned 
with integrated course methods and prac- 
tice teaching elementary schools. She 
leave absence from the Bureau Curriculum 
research the New York City public school 
system where she has been developing curricu- 
lum materials language arts research as- 
sociate. Some her publications include, Prac- 
tices and Problems Handwriting, Developing 
Children’s Power Self-Expression through 
Writing, Growth and Development Lan- 
and Manual, and pamphlets reading. 


Mrs. VERA BROOKINS, who contributes the 
interesting idea about kindergarten news- 
paper, has her master’s degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. She present 
teaching kindergarten class the Midtown 
Ethical Culture School New York. 


are indebted Mr. BURTON, 
editor the English Journal, for permission 
reprint his “spread” the new Council of- 
ficers. are delighted introduce them 
the members the Elementary Section. 
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Ludwig Bemelmans and His Books 


for Children 


Unfortunately the headwaiter the role combatant, did gain 
hotel was really vicious man, and rather unique insights into the matter 


beat with his whip and told him what made his adopted country tick. 


hit would shoot him. hit reveals good bit about what makes 
and shot the For some tick. one adds this the reading 
time seemed would die. didn’t. Father, Dear Father (Viking Press, 1953), 


But the police advised family that 
must sent either reform school the reading all his juveniles, and 


interview with Juvenile Book Editor May 
This shot, though not Massee Viking Press, 
precipitating conse- one gleans great deal 


information concerning 
Mr. Bemelmans’ 
butions the field 
children’s literature. 
interview with Mr. 
Bemelmans would have 
been most difficult ob- 
tain since has recently 
been enjoying the hos- 
pitality the Ritz 
Paris, where put the 
finishing touches 
third adventure with 
our shores time for Madeline, pub- 
him see service the lished the Spring. 
Army during World War Artist becomes 
Mr. Bemelmans’ contributions and Miss Massee prob- 
actions that war are recorded for pos- ably knows Ludwig Bemelmans better 
terity his book, War With does any other editor. was she who 
United States (Viking Press, it, encouraged him his first book, and 
York Times Book Review, Jan. ing, New York. 


quences serious our 


one whose echo has been 
reverberating with in- 
creasing volume 
American literary and art 
circles for the last twenty- 
odd years. Though 
ended his period ap- 
prenticeship family- 
owned Bavarian hotel, 
brought sixteen-year-old 
Ludwig Bemelmans 


Ludwig Bemelmans 
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who has published almost all Bemel- 
best juveniles—from the first, 
Hansi, 1934. 

Mr. Bemelmans first came Miss 
Massee’s attention when printer told her 
studio who had desire work for 
children. dinner was subsequently ar- 
ranged Mr. Bemelmans which Miss 
Massee was invited. The dinner was given 
his almost barren studio New York’s 
Eighth Street which, honor the oc- 
casion, had been most suitably furnished, 
picture, the artist. the walls were 
painted all the furnishings which were 
otherwise lacking. Chairs, bird cages, 
clocks, coats armor, tables, and all the 
trappings the Great Hall were there for 
the visual comfort the guests. All were 
done with the skilled flourish the 
Bemelmans’ brush. And, not outdone 
his own artistic efforts, Mr. Bemelmans 
must have spent the rest the evening 
capturing the fancy Viking’s Juvenile 
Book Editor, for Miss Massee now speaks 
with much warmth and fondness her 
ensuing trials and tribulations with “Lud- 
wig, who genius and who, like all 
geniuses, makes rather difficult times 
for the people who work with him.” This 
respect obviously reciprocated, for her 
collection information’ are 
several autographed photos bearing testi- 
mony that fact. 

good example the difficulties 
which may ensue when one works with 
Mr. Bemelmans’ kind genius 
found Bemelmans’ fondness for the 
“pasted dummy” the new Madeline 
book. The pasted dummy book repre- 
sents that stage book making when, for 
the first time, text and illustration are or- 


ganized the page they will appear 
final form. The impressions for the 
pasted dummy are taken from the plates 
which have been made from the artist’s 
original illustrations and from the text 
which has already been set type and run 
off separately long sheets paper. The 
editor then takes paste pot and scissors and 
pastes the illustrations onto blank pages 
they will arranged final form. She 
then cuts and pastes the text accompany 
the illustrations. Since this organization 
has been prescribed the author- 
illustrator, the whole thing sent him 
for final approval. Only one pasted 
dummy made. the case the new 
Madeline, this routine was followed. Mr. 
Bemelmans received the pasted dummy 
Paris where became attached 
that extensive series letters and 
cables was required effect its return. 

spite of, perhaps because of, such 
idiosyncrasies genius, Mr. Bemelmans 
has deep understanding his subject 
matter, the command artist over the 
tools his trade, and high regard for his 
juvenile public. the material which was 
made available Miss Massee for this 
article were few typewritten pages 
Mr. Bemelmans which may never before 
have seen the light print. They must 
have been written 1936. these pages 
Mr. Bemelmans reveals much about him- 
self and the way works: 


love the gothic, the baroque. can 
write times, freely and loosely, others, 
particularly when wish say something 
very definitely, some issue that close 
heart, write with difficulty, shoot past 
the mark, have tendency fantastic 
some points. 

Knowing this, put such things away, 
look them after weeks, make them right 
sidetrack them they seem unfair 
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not clear basic design that set 
within 


have great affection for humble 
people, for old cities, 
women, shop windows and animals. 
child could never sent out anywhere, 
because never came back until late after 
dark, standing front whatever inter- 
ested and drinking into myself. 


When think book, arrange 
those objects belief and af- 
fection, the basic things wish say very 
clearly the love for landscape, for time 
and place that quiet, simple and honest 
and when all the sentiment that wish 
transfer other people decided on, 
bury deep can into the story 
that one says, “ah! means this 
that,” and “there lovely moral this 
book.” For the children feel 
story robust enough will, the best 
ability hold their in- 
terest, liked for its own sake. Then 


Though may have great affection 
“humble people,” one could make 


much case for Mr. Bemelmans’ af- 
fection for “common people.” truth, 
one doubts whether has ever known any 
“common people.” Barbara, his thirteen- 
year-old daughter, revealed concern over 
this matter when, Father, Dear Father, 
she asked: 


“Poppy, are you still awake?” 
“Yes, What else?” 


“Oh, nothing. was only thinking 
about what other kinds people you 
write about, and remembered. It’s bums 
and crooks, and they always come out all 
right too. you write about the bottom 
and the top, but never about the between.” 


“The people between?” 


“Yes. wrong with them—the 
normal people, the people 


Bemelmans, Father, Dear Father 
(New York: Viking Press, 1953) pp. 92-93. 
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passed several minor railway sta- 
tions while mind busily searched for 
plain people that might have appeared 
any works. 

.... think it, even the 
animals are strange your books, like 
the little dog that belonged the magician 
Hotel Splendid.” 

“Well, magician satis- 
fied with ordinary dog.” 

“What are you thinking about, 
Poppy?” 

“Ordinary people.” 

“Well, wrong with them?” 

wrong with them, love 
them, and sure written about them 
with understanding—sometime, some- 
where.” 

“Your common people, Poppy, are all 
headwaiters with Cadillacs, and valets, and 
gardners.” few seconds passed and then 
she added, “or 


The same conversation was resumed 


when Barbara said: 


“Yes, what now?” 


“About the people you write about.” 


had that argument before, and 
run through little piece again for 
you. was born hotel and brought 
three was six years 
old couldn’t speak word German, 
bring children who spoke nothing but 
French. And then lived other hotels, 
which was very lonesome life for child, 
and the only people you met were odd 
ones, below stairs and upstairs. 
youth the upstairs was collection Rus- 
sian grand dukes and French countesses, 
English lords and American millionaires. 
Backstairs there were French cooks, Ru- 
manian hairdressers, Chinese manicurists, 
Italian bootblacks, Swiss managers, English 
valets. All those people got know 
very well. When was sent Amercia 
learn the hotel business here, ran 
into the same kind people, and these 
know very well and can write about 
them, and ought write about what 
one knows. can write about you, Mimi, 
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few other people, but can’t write 
about what you call ‘ordinary people’ be- 
cause don’t know them well enough. 
Besides, there are many people who do, 
and who write about them well.” 


“Could you write about German ordi- 
nary people?” 

can write about Tyroleans, and 
Bavarians, whom have known 
youth, woodchoppers, teamsters, boatmen, 
peasants, and the children all these 

Mr. Bemelmans may quite correct 
saying that doesn’t know any ordi- 
nary people well enough write about 
them, but one suspects that the truth the 
matter rather the fact that does not 
see people ordinary way, nor does 
see his relationships with people ordi- 
nary events. All which another way 
saying that doesn’t consider himself 

The baker, who was indirectly respon- 
sible for Madeline, might have been 
mere reckless driver anyone else who 
was hospitalized such cavalier ap- 
proach the operation motor vehicle. 
But not Ludwig Bemelmans, the bi- 
cyclist, liberally lacerated collision. 

This incident occurred the year before 
the first draft Madeline had been 
written “on the backs tavern 
menus.” 

had been France spending the 
summer small island called 
While there, had bicycle and rode 
the beach and back, with bathing suit 
hanging the handle bars. Usually rode 
along whistling—with hands 
pockets and the wrong side the road. 

did not know that there was motor- 
car the island. was motorized bread 
basket that belonged the baker Saint 
Sauveur, the fishing village the island. 
One day the motorcar came racing around 


160. 


curve, hidden from view pine 
trees. met. flew off the bicycle into 
the trees, taking with handle which 
left elbow had wrenched from the car 
door. was sufficiently cut the 
hospital Saint Sauveur. 

The sisters that small hospital wore 
large, starched white hats that looked like 
the wings giant butterfly. the room 
next mine was little girl who had had 
her appendix out. the ceiling over 
head was crack ‘that had the habit 
sometimes looking like rabbit.’ That’s the 

rhymed year later the back 

the menu Pete’s Tavern for first 

Elsewhere Mr. Bemelmans recounts 
with much mirth heated discourse be- 
tween himself and the baker before the 
baker finally condescended see him 
the hospital. 

So, Madeline, like almost everything 
else Mr. Bemelmans has done, was drawn 
from life. Bemelmans drew extensively 
his childhood for other parts Madeline. 
His mother had lived convent Ba- 
varia, which Ludwig had visited with her, 
and which was furnished much like the 
establishment over which Miss Clavel 
reigns. boy, Ludwig had attended 
boarding school where things were done 
the Madeline tradition, and where 
also had “walked two straight lines.” 


Bemelmans’ early efforts. This 
matter living long and intimately with 
one’s subject matter has contributed 
heavily Bemelmans’ best books. Hansi, 
his first book, draws his own childhood 
the Alpine country. The story peopled 
with simple folk and built around human 
emotions and incidents which are common 
many countries. trip alone the 
home relatives; sadness farewell 


Young Wings Magazine, 
August, 1953. 
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mother; the feeling smallness which 
comes from solitary travel; the reassur- 
ances which children enroute draw from 
contacts with friendly strangers; the joy 
discovering loving, understanding rela- 
tives, even though the one your age hap- 
pens the opposite sex; the delight 
which comes from finding out how others 
live and play and work; the lump which 
always comes the throat whenever 
gloriously long vacations find their end; 
the warm, good feeling which comes from 
finding oneself back with mother and 
long familiar surroundings—all are 

With these Bemelmans’ most hu- 
morous dog incident; its ingredients could 
only lead hilarious consequences: long, 
snowed-in days Alpine ski country, and 
girl cousin who the proud owner 
talented, obedient dachshund depressed 
the fact that, “That snow six feet deep 
and Waldl’s legs are four inches long. 
That makes two feet without legs.” 

said Hansi, makes 
five feet and eight inches without 

anyway,’ said Liesirl, ‘that’s 
why looks sad. sits here behind 
the oven and worries about all 

these ingredients add couple 
barrel staves and the inventive genius 
boy, and you can get nothing but dach- 
shund skiis. For, Hansi said, “The 
thing let him ski for himself.” 

many ways, Hansi might called 
Bemelmans’ best. can found little 
story written about children, for children. 
The adult gains his greatest pleasure from 
Hansi reading the book aloud 
audience children. Hansi, unlike most 
Mr. Bemelmans’ more recent work, 


long story, and though profusely illus- 
trated, not read one sitting. 


The Golden Basket another 
Bemelmans’ longer stories. It, too, draws 
heavily the knowledge 
hotels and things European. Bruges, 
Belgium was the Panier d’or 
(Hotel the Golden Basket) where the 
two young heroines the story explore 
the niceties Continental living un- 
marred war and occupation. Though 
this children’s story, and good one 
too, Mr. Bemelmans’ sometimes not-so- 
gentle spoofing Eighteenth Century 
etiquette cannot overlooked. fact, 
just this kind overdrawing which 
responsible for one the most laughable 
episodes the book. The Mayor 
Bruges, the hotel manager, and the two 
young ladies find themselves very water- 
logged the result too much polite- 
ness the parts the adult occupants 
the boat which they were rowing 
Bruges Canal. The hero this incident 
fails gain proper recognition. But the 
Mayor, rather pompous individual, be- 
comes hero. All which most ob- 
viously commentary local politics 
nearly any western community. 


both Hansi and The Golden Basket, 
Bemelmans, the artist, demonstrates his 
ability capture the essence city scenes. 
with his later books, these scenes may 
crowded with detail, but with essential 
detail. They are never cluttered. had 
not, however, mastered the ability 


‘breathe life and motion into his human 


beings now does well his Made- 
lines. His people “leaned” the right di- 
rection, but did not move across the page. 
They were done with more completeness 
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feature and detail but with less char- 
acter. Nor had forsaken his very effec- 
tive prose style for what his sometimes 
less effective doggerel, matter which one 
may overlook. For though there are many 
equally capable prose story spinners, there 
are none who can tell better story with 
brush, paint, and rather poor narrative 
poetry. 

Mr. Bemelmans, through the early 
years, was artist search less work, 
audience, effective medium, and 
market. After the transition from longer 
prose stories more profusely illustrated 
stories for younger children, found all 
four. Two quotations best describe this 
situation: 

“You love painting more than writ- 
ing?” daughter Barbara. 

“Yes, would rather paint than write, 
for writing labor.” 

“Do you think you could great 
painter?” 

“Yes, the very best.” 

“But why you?” 

“Because love living too much. 
were unhappy Toulouse-Lautrec was, 
otherwise burdened, that would turn 
completely inward, then would good 
painter. is, I'm not sufficiently 
devoted.” 

“Is the same with writing?” 

“Well, yes. greatest inspiration 
low bank balance. can perform then.” 

“To make money?” 

“Yes, make money.” 

“But that’s awful!” 

“Well, has motivated better people 
than I.” 

“For example, whom?” 

“For example, 


During his acceptance speech the 
Caldecott Award, Mr. Bemelmans said: 


Dear Father, op. cit., 160. 


The art market, the faces people 
who come look pictures, the methods 
arriving success, which entails self- 
advertisement and the kissing hands, 
were not dish. 


looked for another way painting, 
for privacy, for fresh audience, vast and 
critical and remote, whom could ad- 
dress myself with complete freedom. 
wanted what seemed self-evident— 
avoid sweet pictures, the eternal still 
lifes, the pretty portraits that sell well, 
arty abstractions, pastoral fire-place pic- 
tures, and surrealist nightmares. 


wanted paint pureiy that which 
gave pleasure, scenes interested 
me, and one day found that the audience 
for that kind painting was vast reser- 
voir impressionists who did very good 
work themselves, who were very clear- 
eyed and capable enthusiasm. ad- 
dressed myself 


Bemelmans has his highs and 
lows. All Bemelmans’ juveniles have 
not been equally successful. matter 
which may accounted for part the 
fact that not all the works any artist 
are equally good, part the fact that 


low bank account, though good source 


motivation, may not permit the artist 
time polish his product, and part 
observation which Bemelmans made 
concerning himself: 
have repeatedly stated two things that 
one takes seriously, and they are that 
first all not writer, but painter, 
and secondly that have 
Bemelmans’ own writing helps refute the 
supposition that not writer, but 
analysis his children’s books gives evi- 
dence that may, indeed, somewhat 
lacking imagination. 


Bemelmans, “Caldecott Award Ac- 
The Horn Book Magazine, Vol. 
XXX, No. August, 1954. 271. 


270. 
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Castle Number Nine fairly good 
reworking the English household tale, 
Master All Masters, done Germanic 
setting. The story lacks the spark en- 
thusiasm and originality. Quito Express 
humanly warm account the train trip 
accidentally taken very small South 
American Indian boy who was unable 
communicate with the adults who, 
throughout his journey, met and attended 
the child. The characters are treated 
with the kindness that any really sym- 
pathetic tourist would extend those 
members culture which was alien 
his, but whom the visitor was seriously at- 
modern fairy tale which, like the fairy tales 
old, does not seem have been written 
for young children. Sunshine is, 
illustration-wise, gorgeously illustrated 
any Bemelmans’ work. 


But, all his picture books, Parsley 
best illustrates Mr. Bemelmans’ lack 
imagination. his own account the plot 
was not his begin with; came from 
Swiss character-type individual who was 
greatly admired Bemelmans’ daughter 
and who had performed several services 
for Ludwig. Bemelmans can 
nothing better make life serene for the 
forest animals than send the story’s only 
human character, hunter, 
crashing his death the bottom 
abyss. Perhaps death the hunter was 
the only solution which occurred Bemel- 
mans. For the hunter, who bears striking 
physical resemblance his illustrator, 


would otherwise have returned with Ger- 


manic tenacity for his binoculars which, 
fell, were entangled anthropo- 
morphic tree. 

Not only does Parsley lack imagina- 


tion, but also the book lacks nearly every- 
thing else which Bemelmans might have 
done make more palatable young 
audience. Whatever story content does 
exist hangs gauntly over bleached bones 
message. illustration two are cut 
above run-of-the-mill Christmas card art. 
But the pictures “New England pine 
furniture” and the forty-six different var- 
ieties carefully identified wild flowers 
with which the book strewn nothing 
recommend any reading public 
worthy mention. The best that can 
said for Parsley” that must have 
helped replenish bank 
account. 

There have been times when Mr. 
Bemelmans has obviously ignored his own 
good counsel. “The portrait life,” 
once said, “is the most important work 
the artist and good only when you’ve 
seen it, when touched it, when you 
know it. Then you can breathe life onto 
canvas and 

The High World similar some 
Mr. Bemelmans’ more recent work 
that first appeared magazine form. 
different from any his other recent 
work that his first long prose effort 
for children since The Golden Basket. 
The High World, Bemelmans back 
the familiar mountains Austria telling 
story about people and places knows 
and loves well. But since the readers 
Holiday magazine were his first audience, 
The High World not really children’s 
story. is, however, rather delightful 
account the humor and hardship en- 
countered when simple mountain folk find 
themselves facing overbearing bureau- 
cracy. this story Bemelmans’ plot and 


Dear Father, op. cit., pp. 57-58. 
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characterization ring true, and, with just 
more careful editing the author’s 
sometimes belabored English, this would 
have been tale well told. 

The Madelines. Since for the 
two “Madelines” that Bemelmans best 
known the juvenile field, might 
well examine them for their similarities 
and differences. both books the illustra- 
tions are superbly done. Their childlike 
quality, the minimum elaboration, the 
ability pack the illustrations with sup- 
porting detail but leave the main theme 
standing bold relief are Bemelmans 
his best. The verse one book scans 
better than the verse the other. The 
rhyme one just hilariously con- 
trived the other. Madeline her 
same effervescent self both books, and 
her eleven peers are equally anonymous 
they march through both plots. 

Though the similarities are great, they 
are not great enough make the two 
books equally good. the disparity 
strength plot and characterization which 
leads unfavorable comparison. 
Madeline, the plot built upon the kinds 
occurrences which must almost 
common boarding school. Appen- 
dectomies, the temporary crises they cause, 
and the enviable periods convalescence 
are not only fairly common private 
French schools, but are known most 
school age children any community 
where medical science has discovered the 
appendix and the scalpel. 

Madeline the only character 
emerge with full enough personality 
permit reader identity. The child reader, 
therefore, finds easy identify himself 
solely with Madeline. Madeline, Miss 
Clavel’s character also established. She 


clearly long suffering, mild-mannered 
governess who seems always understand 
her charges and always ready rise 
any emergency. The child who has read 
Madeline knows that Miss Clavel 
trusted. knows that, though she not 
fellow conspirator, she consistently 
benevolent adult. These, then, seem 
among the chief Madeline’s virtues. 

way contrast, the plot Made- 
line’s Rescue does not, its predecessor 
did, march straight-lined satisfying 
and simple conclusion. Though there are 
fifty-six pages, the book has earned its title 
page fifteen when nondescript dog, 
Genevieve, “dragged her safe from 
watery grave.” this point the story 
ceases Madeline’s and becomes Gene- 
vieve’s. Here, too, the reader asked 
end familiar relationship with Madeline 
and identify henceforth with the dog. 
This might not have been too difficult had 
the dog least been Madeline’s. Such 


not the case, for never clear-cut 


possession established and Genevieve 
remains, the end, her own master. All 
which lends support the contention that 
nearly impossible for young child 
place already fully developed leading 
character supporting role. 

The episodes which follow the rescue 
scene provide Bemelmans with the oc- 
casion demonstrate his superior artistic 
talents. Otherwise the episodes might 
better have been used for chapter organiza- 
tion longer book for older children. 

The reader Rescue 
bound raise eye-brow Miss Clavel’s 
ineptitude during the expulsion Gene- 
vieve from school. becomes clear that 
this single pillar adult strength the 
lives the girls not completely 
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LUDWIG BEMELMANS AND His 


Madeline’s Rescue 


trusted crisis. And, without Miss 
Clavel, the young reader entitled ask, 
“Are there adults who can com- 
pletely trusted?” truth, had Miss Clavel 
lived expectation, Bemelmans would 
have been left with further story line— 
that she did not lamented. 
Though Genevieve returned the 
bereft girls time deliver herself 
“enough hound all around,” one 


suspects that Genevieve’s return might 
have been more convenience than 
undying devotion the girls—a matter 
which may all too common the do- 
main pets and children, but one which 
children not find particularly appealing. 

These and other inadequacies the 
second Madeline inevitably lead the reader 
wonder why Bemelmans didn’t leave 
well enough alone. And, when his ac- 
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ceptance speech said: “There are many 
problems ahead. Who are Madeline’s par- 
ents? Who are the other girls, what are 
their names, what new disaster shall 
Mademoiselle Clavel rush was 
hoped that, the American Library As- 
sociation and the Caldecott Award not- 
withstanding, both Mademoiselle and 
Madeline would come the next adven- 
ture with stronger children’s story than 
they had come with the 
This they most assuredly seem have 
done! Bemelmans once wrcte: 
lie for hours, there seems the 
easiest field, perhaps from habit, perhaps 
because the water floats the body. can 
also write well trains, the corner 
restaurant and while drive car. When 
cannot and wish very badly get 
knotted inside myself, walk and 
down for half hour, feel miserable, 
out with dog and the middle 
the night the next day, the thing have 
been trying think, usually arrives clear 
and finished and needs only written 


reading Madeline and The Bad Hat, 
which Viking Press will publish the 
spring, reveals that the author-illustrator 
must have done all these things while 
preparing the third “Madeline.” 

Bad Hat, Madeline once again 
fully command. She not asked 
share bows with anyone, though The Bad 
Hat becomes despicably delightful ob- 
ject Madeline’s scorn. The action this 
book starts almost immediately when 
“One day the Spanish Ambassador— 
Moved into the house next door,” and 
Madeline said his son, “it evident that 


Horn Book Magazine, op. cit., 275. 


Little Boy Bad Hat.” And, 
through many absorbing episodes re- 
mains unregenerated sinner until the 
natural consequences his actions and 
Madeline’s hesitating forgiveness put him 
the road reform. This book 
which should appreciated both those 
who already know and Madeline and 
those who have not yet been introduced 
her childlike charm. Madeline and 
the Bad Hat, Madeline seems bit more 
sophisticated than the first book, but 
none the less appealing. 

Though Ludwig Bemelmans once 
wrote, always wanted conduct or- 
less lazy would still study music and try 
conduct the philharmonic,” the field 
children’s literature would have been 
much less rich had chosen either 
vocation. 


Children’s Books Bemelmans 

Hansi—Viking Press, 1934. 

The Golden Basket—Viking Press, 1936. 

Castle Number Nine—Viking Press, 
1937. 

Quito Express—Viking Press, 1938. 

Madeline—Simon and Schuster, 1939. 

Sunshine—Simon and Schuster, 1950. 

The Happy Place—Little, Brown, 1952. 

Rescue—Viking Press, 1953. 

The High World—Harper and Brothers, 
1954. 

Parsley—Harper and Brothers, 1955. 

Madeline and The Bad Hat—Viking 
Press, published the spring, 
1957. 
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the long automobile trip our 
reading clinic, Tommy wondered why 
couldn’t read. Maybe was dumb, be- 
cause others his class were good readers 
and spellers. Maybe was “odd.” After 
all, did get up” when tried 
read. hac given his recess periods, 
and had stayed after school for help. 
had tried hard, but words were tough 
get. Now pondered, “Would they 
able help him the reading clinic?” 


When met Tommy that hot July 
morning, were taken his red hair, 
freckles, and friendly smile. was 
regular fellow who could size social 
situation fast. But within the fluid per- 
sonality this nine-year-old, sensed 
some anxiety. 

Tommy’s teacher had referred him 
our clinic “because doesn’t make prog- 
ress school. Reading seems his 
stumbling block.” get this help for 
Tommy, his parents had traveled more 
than 200 miles. 

Tommy had spent his second year 
third grade. His school record showed that 
had started his school career the first 
grade the age six. During his first 
two years school, had plugged along 
read.” age Tommy was trans- 
ferred third-grade class pupils, 
but was given only third-grade books 
which was unable read. After most 
discouraging year this third grade, 
was not promoted. fact, attempt was 
made put him back the first grade. 


EMMETT ALBERT BETTS 


How Retarded Reader Feels 


Now must look forward repeating 
his failure third grade. 


Tommy’s parents 

Tommy’s mother and foster father 
brought him the reading clinic because 
they were sure “he would get along all 
right could read.” They 
knew was “not stupid, because could 
arithmetic problems his head.” 
course, could not read the airthmetic 
problems his school book, but could 
them when they were read him. 
parents were sure that 
could help him solve his reading problem, 
could his school 

“We know Tommy can’t read his 
school books. Can you help him get 
the right track reading?” This was 
the only request made Tommy’s par- 
ents. They didn’t want tests prove that 
couldn’t read. They knew what his 
problem was. They wanted know 
why couldn’t read and what could 
done. 

Tommy’s parents did not question the 
ability the attitude the teacher. 
While they believed that first second- 
grade class pupils was too 
they were not blaming the school. Their 
wholesome attitudes apparently had 
helped Tommy keep his good mental 
health. 


Tommy’s reading level 
One our first steps was find out 


Dr. Betts Director, Betts Reading Clinic, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania. 
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how much reading ability Tommy had. 
For this purpose, series school books 
was used. These readers were graded 
difficulty and included pre-primer, 
primer, first reader, second reader, and 

explained the purpose each test 
Tommy. Through years study, 
have learned that many retarded readers 
have “mixed-up” feeling inside them- 
selves. Therefore, Tommy must feel that 
there was good reason for each test. 

For example, Tommy was told that 
this first informal test was find out how 
well could read. were going 
find out what could well, rather 
than what could not do. would be- 
gin with easy book and continue with 
succeeding books the series until they 
got hard. This idea appealed him 
once. 

The easiest book the series—a pre- 
primer—was used starting point. This 
book was read both silently and orally 
without difficulty, and with good under- 
standing. There lip movement, 
finger pointing, frowning, other signs 
trouble. After reading this beginning 
book, Tommy’s only comment was, “This 
easy! didn’t know could read any- 
thing. school, the books are all too 
hard.” 

The second book—a primer—caused 
Tommy quite struggle. could not 
pronounce the words funny. 
said daddy for father and cats for kittens. 
this reader level, then, had two 
kinds word trouble. First, his phonic 
and other word-analysis skills were not 
good enough pronounce common 
words, such pretty and funny. Second, 
had the bad habit substituting one 


word for another, such daddy for father. 
While the substituted words had similar 
meanings, they were more proof his 
inaccurate observation word forms. 

Because his inability pronounce 
words, Tommy’s oral reading sight was 
slow and jerky. course, did not get 
the gist the story because too much 
his attention was given the pronuncia- 
tion the words rather than their 
meanings. 

explained Tommy that al- 
most never read orally without first read- 
ing the selection silently. Therefore, 
could try read the next page silently. 

The thread the story was picked up, 
and Tommy read the next page himself. 
asked for help the pronunciation 
three words. During his silent reading, 
tended move his lips when tried 
pronounce difficult words. After 
finished reading the page, looked 
and said, think can tell you what 
happened the story.” And proved it! 

check Tommy’s oral reading, 
had him re-read parts the story that 
answered certain questions. This oral re- 
reading was accurate and rhythmical. His 
satisfaction was apparent this comment: 
can read out loud much better when 
read myself first. But you had help 
with some the words when first 
tried.” 

When asked would like try 
the next book—a first 
was willing but not enthusiastic. ex- 
plained, had about all could 
read the last book. They are getting much 
harder now!” Tommy was right because 
was blocked his inability pro- 
nounce three out four words the first 
reader. 
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This informal test told many things 
about Tommy. the first place, could 
read beginning level. Secondly, 
could become better reader. 

short, Tommy could learn read 
these steps could taken: 

Begin with pre-primer order 
give him running start. needed 
relaxed reading situation and 
get the feel reading with success 
rather than defeat. 

Give him the opportunity his 
first reading silently order get the 
gist the material and solve his 
word pronunciation problems. 

Help him with his phonics and other 
word-pronouncing skills. 

Use carefully graded books that 
could gradually learn read more 
difficult material. 

Tommy’s par reading the time 

the test was pre-primer level—but 


could read. 


Tommy’s hearing comprehension 

Following the informal book-level 
test, other tests were given double-check 
whether Tommy could learn read 
more difficult books. explained that 
would read from the higher level 
books and ask him questions about the 
story. All had was listen. 

Tommy gave his undivided attention 
this test and seemed enjoy it. 
began reading short selection from 
third reader. Tommy answered all our 
questions without hesitation and com- 
mented favorably the story. When 
explained that his understanding 
third-grade book was excellent, smiled 
and sat little taller his chair. 

continued reading Tommy 
from fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade books. 
each these Tommy was 
amazed how well understood what 


heard. However, his comments and 
questions the sixth-grade selection 
showed that was beginning get be- 
yond his depth. Our observation was veri- 
fied when the seventh-grade selection was 
read him. this level, did not have 
the necessary experience understand 
what was read him. 


Since Tommy appeared alert 
nine-year-old, had many reasons feel 
that should class with children 
his own age. was already one year 
behind the class with which had started 
first grade. Our simple test showed that 
could not only grasp what was 
fourth reader, but also what was fifth 
and sixth readers. This high level hear- 
ing, listening, comprehension put him 
mental par with fifth and sixth 
graders. 

While Tommy could read only pre- 
primer successfully, could understand 
the ideas sixth-grade book. the 
basis these two simple tests—a reading 
comprehension test and hearing com- 
prehension was six years 
retarded reading. was like thousands 
other boys and girls who had the capac- 
ity read but not the ability. 


Possible causes 

Tommy had repeated third grade but 
still could not read successfully pri- 
mer. could understand selection 
sixth-grade book but could not read it. 

individual test intelligence 

showed that Tommy had superior 
fact, rated among the highest twelve 
per cent the children his age. 

Unlike many other retarded readers, 
Tommy passed tests hearing and vision. 
wanted learn read. loved his 
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parents and held grudge against the 

school. All the clinical tests showed ex- 

cellent memory, superior speaking vo- 

cabulary, sound nervous system, and 

well-balanced personality. 

During his first and second years 
school, Tommy had serious infection 
which caused many long absences. Since 
was one pupils the class, 
was not given the necessary individual at- 
tention. was dragged along with the 
rest the class over pre-primer, primer, 
and second-reader levels. 
Without foundation reading, had 
chance get his breath school. 
Problems were piled problems until 
found them too high overcome. 

Tommy had reading disability which 
could easily corrected. this respect, 
was more fortunate than non-reader 
with more complex problems. There were 
four possible causes his problem: 

may have been put beginning 
reading class without the necessary 
readiness for learning read. 

His long absences from school may 
have caused him fall behind his 
group. 

The unusually large class first and 
second grades made almost impos- 
sible for the over-worked teacher 
give him the necessary individual at- 
tention. 

Repeating third grade which all 
pupils had the same third-grade books 
had given him the idea could not 
read. 

the beginning, Tommy was 
against hopeless situation. did his 
best, but needed expert help the 
right time order make his efforts 
count. 

matter how many third-grade 
books Tommy carried home, couldn’t 
read them. couldn’t learn spell 


third-grade words because couldn’t even 
recognize them. couldn’t his arith- 
metic because couldn’t read the prob- 
lems. couldn’t assignment his 
science health books because 
couldn’t even pronounce the words 
them. became good listener 
class. 

All the evidence pointed one direc- 
tion: Tommy could improve his reading 
could start with materials could 
read. 


How Tommy felt 

Too late the day learned that 
Tommy and his parents had started their 
trip the clinic four the 
morning would time. They 
had return home that evening avoid 
hotel bill. For this reason, the tests were 
given one long day. 

During the day, Tommy had made 
many friends among the reading-clinic 
staff. Everyone went all-out make his 
day interesting and profitable. Through 
his new friends had learned why each 
test was given and what each test showed. 


the end the day, had pri- 
vate conference with Tommy. spite 
the late afternoon hour, seemed want 
unburden himself. Here record 
his remarks which offers evidence how 
boy feels when his school progress 
blocked reading disability: 

like arithmetic best. But want 
get ahead reading,” said Tommy. 

Then added, want get ahead 
pointed.” 

this point his voice showed strong 
emotion, and tears stole down his cheeks. 
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How RETARDED READER FEELS 


Yes, nothing was more important 
Tommy than learning read. 

After gave him friendly nod, 
Tommy went on: “And when learn 
surprise her sometime.” Here seemed 
feel that success was more than hope, 
dream, wish. 

“In school two boys made fun 
because couldn’t read,” continued. 
“No one else ever made fun me.” 

Tommy was telling about the social 
pressure learn read. must learn 
read order enjoy status among his 
classmates. 

like games where play opposites 
with words, but like number games best 
because the letter games sometimes get 
all mixed up. not easy sound out 
letters. pry letter order get it. 
don’t guess word. make sure 
first because sometimes when guess 
might not get right.” 

True, Tommy was bluffer. had 
tried vainly work out his own way 
“sounding out letters.” 

That Tommy had new insights and 
strong grip reality clear his last 
statement: “If could start out with easy 
materials, think could learn read.” 

Tommy and his parents returned 
home with lighter hearts. Through the 
summer months, Tommy did begin with 
easy material, and read his way suc- 
cessfully through the third-reader level. 
His teacher volunteered help him one 
hour each day. The librarian took special 
interest locating hard-to-find easy books 
within Tommy’s vocabulary. 
mother and father waited for Tommy 
reveal his secret. 

Tommy made fourth grade that fall! 


Reading and emotions 

Tommy was able read stable 
human being when book was easy 
read. Even when book was too difficult 
for him, kept his emotional poise but 
lost his spark and enthusiasm. While 
our reading clinic, Tommy learned un- 
derstand himself—especially what was 
needed for improvement reading. 
brief, his big stumbling block emotional 
and mental maturity was his reading dis- 
ability. 

Some the children and adults 
studied our reading clinic are like 
Tommy. Their reading disabilities are 
caused premature instruction read- 
ing, failure take care individual 
needs and rates growth, vision and hear- 
ing handicaps, and other factors—or com- 
binations these. course, these indi- 
viduals often get tied emotional 
knots, but these knots are not untied and 
unraveled trying help them with 
their emotional problems. Instead, their 
emotional needs are met best helping 
them improve their reading skills. 

believe that there reason why 
person behaves does, that behavior 
caused. Some individuals have not 
learned read because they are 
emotionally-disturbed persons. Others may 
not able keep their minds what 
they are trying read because their minds 
wander off other things. However, most 
the individuals study our clinic 
are emotionally upset because they cannot 
read well enough what expected 
them attain their own goals. 

All kinds people are emotionally 
disturbed persons—children and adults, 
geniuses and the mentally retarded, good 
readers and non-readers, housewives and 
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businessmen, artists and athletes, skilled 
workers and professional people. Some- 
times non-readers’ slow readers’ disabil- 
ities are caused emotional disturbances. 
The reading disability may merely 
symptom the emotional disability. For 
these people, necessary get help 
their emotional problems. 

Tommy’s case, however, needed 
help overcoming his reading disability. 
There was need help him adjust 
his maladjustment school. could, 
and did, become superior reader. 
could, and did, become emotionally secure 
his school activities. 

our opinion, persons with reading 
handicaps are very much misunderstood. 
Often parents and teachers with the best 
intentions try scold, bribe, coax 
children into reading books which are far 
above their poor skills interpret. When 
these pressures are kept day after day 
and night after night, those children re- 


act normally: they become emotionally 


disturbed. 
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FLASH CARDS HOME ECONOMICS 
Bernice Mullen, who has taught Home Eco- 
nomics retarded girls the Des Moines 
Schools for several years, was inspired 
suggestion the book Teaching Children 
Read Adams, Gray, and Reece (Ronald 
Press) which said that not only 
English but also teachers other subjects 
should constantly teach children read. Mrs. 
Mullen enlisted the aid her entire family 
making set flash cards with pictures pasted 
the cards and names printed beneath. She 
now has set vegetable cards with carrot, 
lettuce, beets, and many more, set meat 
cards, fruit flash cards, kitchen utensils, well 
household furniture, articles the super- 
markets, and words pertaining sewing, all 
with bright pictures clipped from magazines. 
Louise Hovde Mortensen 
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CATHERINE ORR 


AND 
HAZEL SCHROBENHAUSER 


First Graders Can Research Too 


The young man sat library table 
one the many libraries large uni- 
versity. was busily scanning number 
books which were stacked front 
him and occasionally jotting down impor- 
tant items used research paper, 
master’s thesis, perhaps doctoral dis- 
sertation. the number students seated 
near him was quite obvious that this 
young man was doing research. 

Research this level requires many 
years study and application. Where does 
start? When one old enough learn 
research? 

you had peeked into classroom 
Brentwood Elementary School one April 
day, you would have seen enthusiastic 
youngsters gathered around library table 
eagerly thumbing through books and oc- 
casionally stopping jot something 
paper. 

closer look would have shown that 
they were looking for pictures rainbows 
and recording the name the book and 
page number. Some the children were 
down their hands and knees front 
the table deeply engrossed this fasci- 
nating new game. Even the shyest pupils 
were excitedly showing the teacher and 
other children the discoveries they had 
made. 

First graders were doing research! 


When was planning first unit 
student teaching, wanted include 
research. But how could first graders 
research? was complete loss. Deter- 


mined, began looking books for sup- 
plementary material concerning unit, 
“The Awakening Spring.” were 
initiating the subject studying seasons 
the year and the weather, and there was 
much material available. But knew that 
the subject matter some the books 
was far too advanced for the class read. 

When mentioned this co- 
operating teacher, she exclaimed, “Why 
Catherine, they needn’t read the material. 
Just finding picture research small 
child.” 

first was rather uncertain 
how well this activity would succeed. But 


Youngsters gathered around library table 
eagerly searching for information. 


the enthusiasm the youngsters showed 
once that was one the most suc- 
cessful projects the whole term. 


Texas. 
Miss Schrobenhauser cooperating teacher 
Austin Public Schools. 


§ 
Miss Orr student teacher the University 
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advance the actual research ac- 
tivity, had discussed the seasons the 
year and the weather. When were 
ready begin the first research project, 
spent some time discussing rainbows. After 
talking about what made rainbow and 
where they could found and after look- 
ing some pictures, the children were 
seated semi-circle, and one child stood 
the center blowing soap bubbles. the 
sun beamed from the windows, the 
bubbles sparkled array beautiful 
colors. The children, thrilled the sight, 
exclaimed, “Oh, see one!” and 
pretty.” The discovery was stirring 
experience for both the child and his 
teacher. 

Next, explained the children 
that for the next few days would 
doing research. The puzzled looks their 
faces were erased when explained what 
this big, new word meant. also told them 
that they would have research all 
during their school years. “Even teachers 
must research,” said. They were 
excited they could hardly wait. 

The next day the first research assign- 


Her attentive audience waited quietly and 
expectantly she showed her pictures. 


discovery can stirring experience the 


child and his teacher. 


ment was made. group was selected and 
told look through the books the 
library table find pictures rainbows. 
“When you have found one,” explained, 
“write down the name the book and the 
page number. you find more than one 
picture rainbow book, put all the 
page numbers after the book’s name and 
separate them with comma.” Thus in- 
troduced new use for comma. 

The response the children showed in- 
dicated considerable interest this kind 
activity. 

The following morning, the children 
were seated semi-circle, and the class 
was turned over the group that had 
done the research the previous day. Each 
child, feeling very important, walked 
straight the center the group with 
big stack books under his arm. care- 
fully placed the books table and con- 
sulted his reference list. His attentive audi- 
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ence waited quietly and expectantly 
showed his pictures. each child re- 
ported, the class discussed how they 
thought each rainbow was made. 
chatted informally until the last child was 
through. 

When the reports were finished, some 
the children suggested, “May draw 
pictures rainbows?” “An excellent 
idea!” told them. make chart 
and display some the pictures. What 
would you like say your chart?” 

the children composed the chart 
story, printed large sheet of. poster 
paper: 

When See Rainbows? 


see rainbows when the sun shines 
water. 


Then the children returned their tables 
and eagerly drew pictures illustrate the 
chart. 

Some the children were fasci- 
nated with the research that they went 
home and continued their search for rain- 
bow pictures books home. One boy 
found excellent example art book. 
brought school and showed 
proudly his classmates. little girl 
rushed one morning and told that 
she had seen rainbow the sprinkler 
while her daddy was watering the lawn. 

Besides teaching our students the me- 
chanics research, the project had 
sparked enthusiasm, brought out our slow 
and timid students, taught co-operation 
and leadership, and demonstrated the im- 
portance being good audience. 

Proud the success the program, 


extended many our discussion 
topics. During the weather discussion, the 
children found examples rain, sun, 
snow, and wind. When were studying 
plants, sent the groups another re- 
search trip. One group looked for pictures 
plants whose roots are edible. Another 
found pictures those plants whose leaves 
eat. 

There end the numerous topics 
that can supplemented with research 
activity. There are many pictures 


they would stop jot down 
important items paper. 


found about almost every subject. The ma- 
terials used included supplementary 
science texts, magazines, and library books. 

Research can important part 
the first grade curriculum. How else can 
children become familiar with program 
that will gain increasing importance 
they progress through school? Why not let 
them begin first graders, for first 
graders can research too. 
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Study Bibliotherapy 


Pooh Bear began sigh, and then found 
stuck; and tear rolled down his eye, 
said: 


“Then would you read 
Book, such would help and comfort 
Wedged Bear Great Tightness?” 


for week Christopher Robin read 
that sort book the north end 
Pooh, and Rabbit hung his washing the 
south end. 


And the end week, Christopher 
Robin said, “Now.” And Pooh Bear came 
free. (Winnie, The 


Wedged bear great tightness 

Pooh Bear was jam. sustaining 
book was read him during the time 
trial, and the end the week Pooh 
came free. How splendid all biblio- 
therapy held such promise! But many 
people, young and old, not even know 
they are jam—others know them 
maladjusted; some who know they are 
trouble will not ask look for the sustain- 
ing book; others, when they read, fail 
transfer from the book world their 
reality. 

The child has called modern 
discovery, for from this era psychology 
has grown new and tender regard for 
childhood. Today children are people, with 
age their own, with feelings, desires, 
fears, and hurts, and, above all, needs— 
great needs grow and allowed 
grow, needs for understanding. 

are convinced today that the best 
way can give our child what needs 
most become informed parents, 


teachers, and librarians. becoming in- 
formed, learn among many things, that 
children are individuals and that they have 
problems. Children all ages fear some 
form other “horrible 
the unknown, the strange, problems, 
struggle. 

Rumer Godden’s newest book, chil- 
dren are called sparrows, vast and lively 
their cheeping. are inspired 
greater responsibility remembering that 
though they sold for only three farthings, 
not one should fall the ground. 

From the day our child walks away 
from his own door yard, the problems 
arising from interaction with others are 
forever after his solve. And “ensemble 
living” without rehearsal, Annis Duff 
reminds us—not the same thing all 
ensemble playing where pattern tells 
where take the leading part and when 
twitter away quietly the background. 
Here inexperienced players feel their way 
through score. 


The sustaining book 

Now remember that Pooh was too 
fat and that bibliotherapy was prescribed 
aid the crisis. ask, there real 
help found books for the personal 
problems What kinds 
help and how much?..... How sure? 

Real help? Bibliotherapy grounded 


Mrs. Newell former public school music 
teacher. 
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the theory that there relationship 
between personality and vicarious experi- 
ence. child will identify with character 
who having trouble similar his own, 
his tension will relieved, and may 
imitate the hero the battlefield, bring- 
ing about the hoped-for transformation. 

The testimony Margaret Benary- 
Isbert recent issue Horn Book 
Magazine but one many the values 
bibliotherapy: 


have proof enough own life 
books can great help and inspiration. 
What reassurance was for the 
war, when the enemy planes dropped 
bombs our read Thornton 
Wilder, Tolstoy, and Samuel Butler! Books 
helped keep alive the knowledge 
that even wars cannot destroy the world 
the spirit and the heart. 


Ministers, counselors, and other thera- 
pists, including librarians and teachers, re- 
late many case histories demonstrating the 
values bibliotherapy. examine 
the books they recommend, see differ- 
ences use and standards for selection, 
but all agree that therapeutic stories have 
value. 

educators and librarians, have 
already learned believe, with Lillian 
Smith and others who have made scholarly 
studies, that childhood much too fleeting 
allow time for anything but the best. 
One and all, agree that with the vast 
amount superlative literary material 
with which can nourish and arm our 
young today should know what that 
material and recognize the criteria which 
prove useful evaluating forthcoming 


books. 


the outset then, considering the case 
for children’s literature, shall not 
honestly ask—can any book didactic 
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admit cure its aim stand sufficiently 
high our own measure? are 
wrong measuring books and books-for- 
therapy exactly the same yardstick? 
The answer seems and yes. 


Perhaps the question not really 
much one the value therapeutic 
stories one the degree nature 
the value. 


kind help? Help from books 
two general kinds and many de- 
grees: first, the slow, steady growth into 
deepened self from the experiences 
reading real literature; second, immedi- 
ate first-aid for emotional illness, which 
may found the here-and-now books 
with mission, not lasting literature, but 
particular infection. 

Information itself one kind armor 
against difficulty. The fears child 
going the hospital may eased in- 
formation about our doctor friends, the 
pleasant nurses, the child companion 
the next bed, the comic books the table. 
But armor, seems, strength for the 
battle. Annis Duff (Longer Flight) says 
that the most and least can aim 
the development such inner strength 
that, come what may, the child need never 
afraid. Inner strength will come from 
emotional experience, and only real stories 
(not informational books dressed story 
clothing) can satisfy emotions. 

The strongest appeal then, now 
need, and always, for the book grow 
on. And formulas and missions not 
seem produce great literature. Neverthe- 
less, simple, realistic stories present day 
children hold important place chil- 
dren’s reading today and are often delight- 
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ful, but their value their timeliness, 
rather than excellence writing. 

How sure? The values recorded 
booklists such those Kircher, Le- 
Plante and and Taba are 
largely useful general analyses con- 
tent. But just because Timmy and the 
Tiger listed under “overcoming fears” 
does not mean that certain Johnny 
know will recognize accept the simi- 
larity between himself and Timmy and 
profit the experience. him may 
just another story. Research little 
discouraging about the chances transfer. 

Clara Kircher the bibliography 
Character Formation Through Books 
says there are two ways which reading 
books may essential aid treating 
the problem child: (1) the child reads 
similar problem and obtains emotional 
relief, and (2) the child gleans principles 
conduct which enable him better 
manage himself. But she adds, 

must not delude ourselves with the 
idea that once moral principle gains 
entrance the mind the child deter- 
mines conduct. have been deeply inter- 
ested observing child acquire good 
moral principle, see its beauty and recog- 
nize its validity, but refuse apply 
his own personal problem. 

the chosen material good itself, 
the theory that children will become like 
their heroes does harm since children 
are “past masters pulling their own par- 
ticular plums out any pie” and 
Moore, Every Child and Books). However, 
all such plans tend invite preachment 
and personal application which children 
resent, narrow the range choice, 
encourage adult leaders false hopes 
easy road supreme end. 

what books? all books which 


have the power soothe, awaken, probe 
and inspire—fiction, poetry, drama, bi- 
ography—and those factual books which 
are written with imagination and with 
grace style. 

Among much the American realism 
choose, will note emphasis upon 
single child, with which the ego 
easily identified. Among writers who al- 
ready have made notable contributions are 
Eleanor Estes, Newbery winner whose 
Moffat family books and the Hundred 
Dresses stand out classics; Doris Gates, 
author Blue Willow and other stories 
migrant and socially insecure children; 
Marguerite Angeli, author-artist, from 
whose pen have come the Newbery winner 
Door the Wall and group charming 
little stories minorities people—Bright 
April, Yonie Wondernose, The Hill, 
and others; Ruth Sawyer, author 
Con and Patrick, Roller Skates, and the 
newer Maggie Rose; Florence Crannell 
Means, who writes excellent stories the 
minorities and their regions; Lois Lenski, 
author American regionalism; Mabel 
Leigh Hunt, who wrote the modern Negro 
story Ladycake Farm; John Tunis, 
author the best school sportsman- 
ship; Ann Nolan Clark, Elizabeth Janet 
Gray, Elizabeth Enright, Kate Seredy, 
Claire Huchet Bishop, Florence Hayes, 
Mary Stolz, Meindert deJong. 

The books will largely concerned 
with realism, the “can happen” books, but 
let never forget that laughter great 
unifier and tension breaker, that poetry 
one the most powerful instruments 
inspire; and Jessie Orton Jones would have 
understand ourselves and others 
religious experience, beginning with the 
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rhythm “evening and morning” refrain 
that great poem creation, the first 
chapter Genesis. 

How may know them? will 
apply the same criteria and measure the 
books for growth that have applied 
all imperishable literature. Character 
portrayal which comes from both skill and 
understanding children will give these 
books intense reality. 

criteria for judging that first-aid 
book, valuable chiefly for its timeliness 
the life individual child with in- 
dividual problem, will ask that 
well written; that purpose does not ob- 
scure the story; that written subtly; 
and that the author avoid the sentimental 
mood which results book about chil- 
dren rather than for them. 

librarians and teachers, may 
choose conclude our study with resolu- 
tion that not single sparrow our flock, 
not one troubled young heart within our 
reach, will fail find guidance, either for 
growth for cure, the words which 
Kipling knew—words which alive 
and walk and down the hearts 


” 


men. 
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NIGHT 
Crystal clear was the water 
cool the still night air 
The moon was its last quarter 
And beauty was surely there. 
Beauty shown around 
Something caught and bound 
magnificence supreme. 


Charles Jackson 
Country School 
Easton, Maryland 
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GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


Some Misconceptions Concerning Phonics 


Recent controversies over methods 
teaching reading indicate that misconcep- 
tions concerning phonics and methods 
teaching sounding are fairly common. 
Here are some the fallacious ideas com- 
monly expressed publications well 
discussions reading instruction: 


learning number letter elements apd 
letter groups, and then blending these 
pronounce words. 

Teaching words wholes requires 
memorization thousands separate, 
unrelated items. 

Sounding auditory and the “word 
method” visual. 

The only role phonics for reading 
building skill for word attack. 

The chief use sounding for oral 
reading. 

When pupil has learned sound out 
words, has mastered the reading trick. 
Extensive drill phonics will shorten 
the time required for learning read. 


Each these erroneous ideas will 
discussed the following sections. 


common fallacy the assump- 
tion that sounding for beginning reading 
nothing more than process learning 
the sounds corresponding separate 
letters and letter groups, hundred 
more phonograms, then blending these 
elements form words. This was the time- 
honored method beginning with the in- 
troduction the alphabet ancient times, 
down through Noah Webster’s day and 
even beyond. 

Any words were used for practice 
applying sounding and blending, long 
they gave training pronunciation. 
This drill was supposed equip children 
for reading anything. But methods 


learning sounding for application read- 
ing have changed. Since about 1925 
American schools the older methods 
learning sounding for application read- 
ing have changed. Since about 1925 
American schools the older method 
learning phonics synthetic process has 
given way more effective method 
which begins with common words the 
children understand and enjoy using. The 
more common sounds that recur words 
are first met within the framework the 
total word, then through generalizing 
process the children learn identify com- 
mon recurring sounds unfamiliar words 
met reading. For example, the short 
sound first met within common words 
the child already knows and pronounces, 
e.g., winter, wings win. The long 
sound might met first such words 
ride, slide, hide. The phonogram 
first learned familiar words such 
child, chase, choose, well watch, 
catch, etc. 

This intrinsic method learning 
sounding becomes integral part 
learning read instead separate skill 
which may fail application when the 
pupil meets unfamiliar word, which 
may later have retaught skill for 
reading. The analytic method avoids 
blending problems, the chief stumbling 


block with other methods. The older 


cept sounding persists the popular 
mind because starting with the smallest 
elements seems more logical than the more 


Miss Hildreth Associate Professor Educa- 
tion, Brooklyn College, New York. 
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SOME MISCONCEPTIONS CONCERNING PHONICS 


subtle process learning the elements 
through first becoming familiar with word 
wholes. 

chief advantage intrinsic, whole- 
word sounding that the process fully 
meaningful the pupils. One child who 
was drilled sounds ahead words kept 
asking his teacher, “Why must it?” 

The impression widespread that 
the “word method” teaching reading 
requires the learning thousands iso- 
lated, unrelated graphic word forms, and 
that learning words wholes like learn- 
ing Chinese symbols, sheer memory task. 
The fact that maximum maturity the 
thousand words does not mean that has 
built this word bank through isolated 
drill each word. 

English phonetic language, even 
though it’s inconsistent considerable 
degree. Similar letter groups and syllables 
recur from word word. The stock 
trade English word structure actually 
consists some 800 roots, with the prin- 
cipal roots fewer than 500. difficult 
find English any common words, 
uncommon ones either, that are not re- 
lated, e.g. story, stay, sorry, tray, store, tore, 
etc. Other words are even more closely 
related, e.g. play, played, plays, playing, 
playmate, player, playground. Must 
these seven words learned sepa- 
rate, brand-new item? 

These interrelationships among com- 
mon words, both structurally and pho- 
netically, make possible generalizations 
about sounds words which save the 
pupils from the task memorizing thou- 
sands words separate items. cnild 
would dull, indeed, who would not 
sense the time seven the fact 


that such words each, reach, and peach 
both look and sound alike some respect; 
that there are two “B” sounds and two 
sounds the child’s name, Barbara. 
The brighter children make these 
zations from nursery days. 

The teaching reading all good 
schools today takes advantage these 
structural and phonetic relationships 
among words from the time the children 
themselves show that they are ready 
generalize about recurring parts and 
sounds words. 

The critics charge that the 
“visual” method the sounds the words 
are by-passed. They contend that sounding 
auditory; the word method visual. 
Common sense alone suggests that all 
work with words reading is, ipso facto, 
visual unless one blind, which case 
the tactile sense predominates. How can 
child match the letters and letter groups 
with the sounds that represent them unless 
looks intently the print? matter 
fact, mature sounding reading pri- 
marily visual—seeing the sounds words 
with only slight subvocal trace remain- 
ing, sort vocal echo. 

the whole word method wholly 
visual? cannot unless the children are 
deaf. This would suggest that some 
magic trick the child prevented from 
using his ears during reading lessons. The 
clang associations between the words the 
child speaks and hears form the strongest 
associative link learning identify 
word forms. thoughtful 
teacher disregards the aural-oral associa- 
tions even when showing child word 
such puppy accompanied lively 
picture the animal. Young children who 
possess the powers speech will say 
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“puppy” sight the familiar word 
whisper themselves. Even so-called 
silent methods children extensive artic- 
ulating because they need the oral crutch. 
short, both sounding and the so-called 
word method are multisensory. 

Said Tony’s teacher, “We used tracing 
his case and by-passed the usual visual 
and auditory associations.” true, poor 
Tony was obviously both deaf and blind! 
Even the educational research workers 
have made similar fallacious statements 
when they set out evaluate the respec- 
tive merits the the auditory, 
and the method teaching 
reading. 

The justification for 
phonics that the skill provides the pupils 
with tool for word attack. one ques- 
tions this fact; the fallacy lies assuming 
that this the only objective teaching 
sounding. Phonics plays another great role 
learning read. Surprising seems, 
phonics direct route building the 
stock words instantly recognized 
sight. Every experience “sounding 
through” word makes more likely that 
the word will retained mind and later 
recalled slight clues, visual and oral. 
The majority our “sight” words, full 
thousand the case the typical 
adult, are undoubtedly learned this way, 
e.g. memory, electric, abolition, moisture, 
characteristic, skeleton, etc. Phonics then 
aid learning read. Point should 
probably listed half-truth, rather 
than fallacy. 

The impression widespread that 
phonics plays chief role oral reading, 
especially when the context contains new 
polysyllabic terms, but that sounding plays 
only subordinate role silent reading. 
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the contrary, the upper elementary 
grade pupil makes most use sounding 
silent reading, because this the common- 
est form reading beyond the primary 
period. Sounding employed constantly 
the young reader soon reaches 
the stage minimum literacy order 
handle the mushrooming vocabulary 
textbooks and other reading materials 
uses independently. pointed out 
above, “Silent sounding” rather than fully 
articulated sounding the rule ad- 
vanced stages, and sounding reduced 
partial clues employed conjunction with 
context meaning clues, e.g. groceries, vil- 
lain, etc. 

nothing more than naming letters learn- 
ing pronounce words. someone put 
during the heat the recent controversy 
over reading methods, “They can read, 
even they don’t know what they’re read- 
ing.” student teacher inquired, 
“If you teach reading phonics, you don’t 
have bother with meanings, you?” 
This sort comment suggests that reading 
mechanical process naming words. 

Here’s seven year old who can pro- 
nounce prevention and elucidate, even gu- 
bernatorial, but can read the words, that 
is, grasp the meaning these words 
context? Not unless the child the 
modern counterpart John Stuart Mill. 
the child has learned sound out words 
already knows orally, can catch the 
meaning, but this still far from mastery 
the complex skills required mature 
reading. 

Reading not matter naming one 
word after another, but inferring ideas 
from interrelationships words groups. 
Sounding context reading does not 
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mean pronouncing each word separately 
but grasping meanings swiftly through 
combination clues the eyes sweep 
over the lines. This combination sound- 
ing and the use context clues provides 
the pupils with double-edged tool for 
independence word recognition. 

Extensive drill sounding will 
not shorten the process learning 
read, least for typical learners, both be- 
cause learning read consists more 
than sounding words indicated point 
above, and because learning use 
sounding reading can proceed faster 
than total mastery all the complex skills 
that make the reading process. 

Learning read normally requires 
period three four years even for mini- 
mum level attainments, both because 
the complexity the process, and also 
because learning read dependent, 
turn, upon the child’s emerging intelli- 
gence, his growth linguistic skills, and 
new insights gained from common experi- 
ences. 


Learning the sounding trick for read- 
ing developmental process allied with, 
and dependent upon, all the other com- 
ponents the total reading process. 
Sounding reading subtle and com- 
plex process itself. Maturity sounding 
requires the ability identify the familiar 
sounds new words quickly with mini- 
mum vocalization, and use partial 
sounding deftly and swiftly conjunction 
with context clues. any system, sound- 
ing reading perfected only through 
steady practice during period several 
years. 

How can these misconceptions, 
widely held even among teachers and edu- 
cators, corrected? Only through the con- 
certed effort leaders who understand 
the rationale modern methods; through 
giving demonstrations, conducting new 
search studies having functional applica- 
tion classroom teaching, and through 
the publication the findings terms 
that are comprehensible teachers and 
parents. 


STORM 


sweeps down, fast, 


Covering cabins and trees, 
Closing trails with iron clasp, 
Grasping all things icy freeze. 


Howling and roaring 
pain, 

Then off and going 
Over the plain. 


All sheep scamper 
From its freezing cold, 


But clinging snows hamper, 
they search for their fold. 


Peggy Whiting 
Country School 
Easton, Maryland 
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General (Holidays) 

provide children with 
understanding why the var- 
ious holidays are observed. 

enrich the students’ interest 
the holidays and develop 
respect for the customs asso- 
ciated with these celebrations. 

increase the students’ ap- 
preciation literature, art, and 
music appropriate for the holi- 
day observances. 


(Lincoln and Washing- 

ton 

forward the children’s 
knowledge Washington and 
Lincoln two famous 
Americans. 

way qualities character ex- 
pressed Lincoln and Wash- 
ington which the children 
would enjoy bringing out 
their everyday experiences. 

Growth Characteristics Which Will 

Recognized This Unit 

First graders possess keen imagi- 

nations, and love free dramatic 

play. 

They tend worship people and 
make heroes them imitating 
their behavior their play. 

Children this stage like stories 
homes and families. 

They love adventure and enjoy 
hearing about others’ adventures. 


GARNETT KOOKER 


Birthday Unit: Lincoln and Washington 


They participate willingly small 
group activities for short periods 
time. 

They enjoy manipulating and con- 
structing. 

They have great desire com- 
municate with others. 

III. Expected Outcomes 

Skills 


Increased skills drawing, 
coloring, painting. 

Greater recognition and com- 
prehension new words. 
Some improvement manu- 
script writing. 

More adeptness speaking 
and sharing ideas group. 


New Knowledge 


About Lincoln and Washing- 

ton. 

Where they lived and how. 

Qualities character they 
expressed both boys and 
men. 

Both were Presidents the 
United States. 


United States flag and Thanks- 


giving Day planned Wash- 
ington. 
Lincoln freed the slaves. 


Changes Behavior 


Comprehension that honesty 
and hard work make for good 
citizenship. 


Mrs. Kooker prepared this unit class 
Methods Teaching the Content Subjects 
Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. Her instructor 


was Miss Marian Wozencraft. 
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More respect for holiday ob- 


Increased love and kindness to- 


ward all races. 


ate the classroom. 


IV. Provisions for: 


Preliminary planning with the 
children. 


Ask why February and 
are marked the calendar. 


Inquire about what children al- 


ready know Lincoln and 
Washington. 


Read class simple, factual 


story about each man. 


Discuss with children what 


more they would like know, 
and list the board. 


Ask where they can find out 


more and list board. 

Parents 

Books and magazines 
classroom and school library 

Books and magazines 
home 

Radio and television 


Group and Committee Activities 
(some small committees formed 
according children’s 


Some bring books, both from 
library and home, with stories 
and poems about two men. 


Others clip pictures found 


magazines home. 


Some bring money with pic- 


tures Lincoln and Washing- 
ton. 


One two share stamp col- 
lections with pictures two 
men. 


few bring souvenirs gathered 


family trips. 


Others supply models stage 


coaches, covered wagons, 
trains, log cabins, etc., which 
they have their toy collec- 
tions and which pertain his- 
tory Lincoln and Washing- 
ton. 


Entire group makes trip His- 


torical Museum—Washington 
Room, Lincoln Room, and 
Pioneer Room. 


All make drawings and paint- 


ings from ideas gathered 
through stories, poems, pic- 
tures, and trip. 


All read experience charts. 
10. 


All share during telling time 
and discussion periods. 


Culminating Activities 


Arrange attractive bulletin 
board display pictures, draw- 
ings, paintings, etc. 


Arrange models large table, 


along with log cabin, fences, 
paper people, small Mount 
Vernon, and label each one. 
(Ask other first grades 
school and perhaps parents 
visit room and see 


Make Lincoln and Washington 


booklet take home. 


Learn “Pledge Allegiance” 


the flag. 


Learn appropriate patriotic 


song. 


Practice minuet used 


Washington’s day. 
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Bibliography 
Books for Information 


(May use for pictures, and also sections for telling) 
George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln and 
How and Why 

Our Nation’s Capital 
World Book Encyclopedia 


Mary Browning 


Chicago. 


Holiday Storybook Compiled Child 
Study 
America 
Lincoln’s Birthday 
“Knob Creek Indianny” 
“Martin and Abraham Lincoln” 
Birthday 
“The First President” 
The True Book Holidays 


Children’s Activities 


Purcell 


October, 1948 Page 23. 
February, 1950 Page 
February, 1951 Page 30. 
Related Poems 
Children’s Activities 
February, 1949 Page 
Highdays and Holidays Adams McCarrick 
The Instructor 
February, 1952 Page 30. 


Music Materials 

Elementary Music 
“America” 

Charming Children 
“Salute” 

Record—R. Victor Band #20990 


Fullerton 


Harm 


Art Materials 


Suggestions from: 

The Instructor—February copies 
Children’s Activities—February copies 
The Junior Instructor—Vols. 


Holiday Craft and Fun Leeming 


World Enterprises, Inc., 


Filmstrip—Holiday Series—Primary and Intermediate Grades 
(Includes some incidents lives Lincoln Washington). 


Doubleday, 1939. 
Doubleday, 1939. 
Bullard Co., 1945. 
Chanticleer Press, 1944. 


Crowell, 1942. 


Children’s Press, 1955. 


Published Chicago. 


Dutton 
Co., 1927. 


Wallace Pub. Co., 1931. 


American Crayon 
Co., 1943. 
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RICHARD SAWYER 


Our Puppets Learn Talk 


has made the puppet stage more 
familiar medium both teachers and 
pupils. remained for chance demon- 
strate how useful tool may 
developing self-expression 
young children. 

I'm puppeteer. When among the 
post-season tide Christmas presents, 
hand puppets began make their ap- 
pearance “Show and Tell” time, wasn’t 
sufficiently astute suggest their further 
use. The children did that. One even 
dragged large cardboard carton school. 


“Cut window for the stage,” 
offered. 

Actually, our final stage was almost 
simple. larger cardboard carton, approxi- 
mately four feet two feet two feet, 
was obtained from furniture store. The 
stage, the upper portion, was opening 
the size large television screen. Open- 
ings represent radio loud speaker were 
cut below. Dyed cheese cloth was stapled 
behind, screen the producers from the 
audience yet let the voices through. 

first tried curtain for the stage. 
Later cut small holes the top and 
sides for the sockets string Christ- 
mas tree lights. The blackout following 
the switching off the lights was ef- 
fective curtain and much easier 
operate. permitted changing scenery 
signaled the opening and closing 
performance. The scenery, painted the 
children, was scotch taped cardboard 
and held place pair spring clips. 

The development stage paralleled 
the writing plays. was the crude 


window box stage that the actual writing 
began. 

Nearly every child was eager make 
his puppet talk take turns with his 
neighbor’s. Many were disappointed, how- 
ever, with the little that they could think 
say when the time arrived. The sug- 
gestion that could take time write 
speech and read was well received. 


almost every group there are col- 
The first pair combine opera- 
tions and produce dialogue showed 
great advantage that they literally 
forced imitation upon the rest. the end 
week twenty minute puppet show 
periods, there wasn’t monologist left. 

this point became concerned 
with quality. The novelty had begun 
wear off. Also, wished display our 
newly finished stage the other third 
grade. The five best plays were chosen 
vote. The rehearsals that followed helped 
develop critical powers among the home 
audience. number their suggestions 
were incorporated the final product. 

One the better writers wasn’t con- 
sidered sufficiently good reader 
justice his play. Interestingly enough, 
author and turn present the members 
the cast. Scenery changes, lighting, and 
announcing were tasks distributed among 
the runners-up. 

The running time the finished 
products averaged about two minutes each. 
Adding scenery changes, introductions, 


Mr. Sawyer third grade teacher the 
Colonial School, Pelham, New York. 
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exits, and entrances brought the total time 
seventeen minutes. Since nearly all the 
material was read behind scenes from 
teacher-typed scripts, (using primary 
typewriter with large type), rehearsals 
were largely practice oral reading and 
manipulation characters stage. 


Outcomes 

self-generating type unit such 
this, outcomes are likely quite 
general nature. Nevertheless, there were 
several observations that could provide 
useful guideposts similar situations. 


The range puppets was wide, from 
Bugs Bunny and Howdy-Doody fairy 
princess and masked bandit. The five 
animal characters seemed give the 
widest latitude the authors’ imagi- 
nations. 

has been said that writing for spe- 
cific actors benefited both Shakespeare 
and Eugene This factor seemed 
advantage youthful authors, too, giving 
them point departure and frame- 
work within which operate. 

Three the four plots dealt with 
crime, one with hunting for the family 
dinner, and one with recovering lost 
child. Four ended physical combat. 
all the scripts, including the runners-up, 
there was release aggressive instinct 
which appeared lessen normal class- 
room tensions. 

The titles were simple but adequate: 
“The Mighty Hunter,” “The Sad Tale,” 
“The Search for “Lost Boy,” 
“Crime Pay.” Because the children 
could see purpose for the title, that 
introducing their play audience, they 
appeared take considerable thought 
its selection. One small boy changed his 
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title six times. 

There was great deal interchange 
between audience and producers during 
the early stage. Such ingenuous questions 
as: 

“Do you really hunt lions for food?” 

“How did Pete get there?” 

“Why the Mommy sad soon?” 

did more revise scripts than the usual 
teacher criticism. 

Generally speaking the original prod- 
ucts were much clearer and more expres- 
sive than normal third grade writing. The 
results led this teacher believe that con- 
versation particularly effective medium 
for youthful expression relieved 
the complexities traditional punctua- 
tion. script format with the names the 
speakers the margin eliminated this 
barrier. 

addition, speaking through second 
person seems relieve one original re- 
sponsibility. This was particularly notice- 
able the case two rather reserved, shy 
children who normally had little say. 
Speaking through puppet made them 
more voluble and expressive. 

Finally, gratifying discover sit- 
uations where group work develops spon- 
taneously. Because the advantage dia- 
logue building longer script, groups 
two three naturally arose. The de- 
mands for scenery, expressive oral read- 
ing, and introduction further enlarged 
some groups. The two best spellers the 
class were considerable demand 
roving consultants. 

The charm hand puppets not only 
that they lend themselves many areas 
the language arts, but also that they can 
approached completely elementary 
level. 
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MARGARET PARKE 


When Children Write about 


Their Problems 


“We don’t think like grown-ups.” 
“We have different views points.” 
“Grown-ups think, ‘What does child 
know that don’t know?’” Fifth grade 
children expressed these opinions they 
attempted decide the kind audience 
they would write for. Naturally, they de- 
cided write for children, not adults. 


Children the middle grades have 
many problems learning get along 
with adults and peers they have 
learning the three R’s. Some have many 
more problems the former area. Are 
parents and teachers facing this situation 
together? Are children learning gang 
world their own, are they 
learning work cooperatively with adults 
racing the problems living the 
latter half the twentieth century? How 
well adults listen children? How can 
children themselves help grown-up un- 
derstand problems juvenile delin- 
quency? Questions such these have 
prompted this investigation. 


Children four schools were moti- 
vated through discussion think tele- 
vision program that might set 
help nine, ten, and eleven-year-olds con- 
sider their problems younger children 
the Juvenile Jury Television Pro- 
find out what problems dis- 
cuss, was decided that each child should 
write his own. All writing was done 
voluntary basis. More than four hundred 
children responded. genuine interest 
was displayed the topic. Examination 


the results provided categories under 
which problems might classified. Tab- 
ulation these children’s own words 
followed. 


What their problems are: 

The children this study, rarely refer 
problems learning read, write, 
spell, although some the papers indi- 
cate that they could profit more 
thorough teaching basic skills. Occa- 
sionally child writes: 

read like other children What 

should done about poor report card? 

read it, talk and call out 

too much class. 


general their problems are concerned 
with living with mother, brothers, sisters, 
friends, father, relatives, and teachers. 
few are personal ones pertaining health, 
appearance, management personal af- 
fairs including allowance, difficulty ex- 
plaining complicated family relationships, 
and the like. most these, communica- 
tion and ways talking others are 
significant factors. 


brother sister. This was the most 
common theme. Father took secondary 
place with teachers and relatives terms 
the number times was mentioned 
individually, but many 
name was connected with that mother. 


Dr. Parke associate professor Brooklyn 
College. 
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Many the common mother-child prob- 
lems were dramatically presented chil- 
dren’s own words. Feelings rejection, 
overprotection, loss confidence, unfair 
treatment, and resentment due inter- 
ference were expressed sentences such 
these and were sometimes followed 
lengthy explanations. 

mother says, “Go out the street” 

when get the morning.* 


anything for myself. 

mother doesn’t believe me. 

When cousins come over mother 
pays more attention them. 


brother got bad report card and 
got good one and got kist and got 
smak. 

Everytime ask Susan you want 
the park, all sudden mothers 
calls me. 

Whenever cry something, mother 
always call Sara Bernhardt and don’t 
like that name. 


Conflicting purposes between mother 
and child arise over topics leisure time 
activities, time bed, buying 
clothes, eating, and spending money. They 
write: 

love read but with mother it’s 

out the question. 

mother puts bed too early. 


mothers always looks the price first 
even though could the prettiest dress. 


would like pick out own hat but 
mother let me. 


mother wants buy clothes when 
get money. 


Till this day mother still telling what 
looks good me. 
Some have hard time understanding 
why they should expected share re- 


*Errors which children made spelling and 
grammar have been retained. 


sponsibility for chores daily living such 
“cleaning your own room Saturdays, 
washing dishes, washing your socks and 
underwear, making the bed every morn- 
ing, polishing your shoes, taking care 
library books, and even hanging your 
clothes when you take them off.” 


Children recognize many problems 
getting along with other children the 
family. Sometimes they reflect genuine 
concern for the other child, and sometimes 
they are mad enough “kill.” Mixed 
emotional feelings are often expressed. 
brothers they write: 


Brothers, brothers, brothers! have three 
them and boys, get enough them. 
They tease that wonder how 
still living. Sneaky that’s idea boys. 
When they want something boy sugar 
and spices, everything nice. what 
boys are made of, but when they have 
need anything you have vinegar and 
lemon. Those are sweet boys. Well 
suppose all families have little disagree- 
ments. the whole have three nice 
brothers. 

brother stingy and blows his top. 
Why brother always fighting with 
me? 

When brother comes into the room 
makes ballet poses because want 
take ballet. 

How can stop brother from playing 
with things? 

When bring friends the house 
brother starts with them and they 
come again. 

brother sleeps bed with me. 
pushes off. would like know 
how get him off bed. 

How keep big brother from kill- 
ing me. 

big brother always beats when- 
ever gets mad, I'd like know how 
kill him. 


One boy wrote entire poem about his 
brother these words: 
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MISCHIEVOUS BROTHER JEFF 
brother sleeps the very next bed. 
wakes with shot the head. 
Sometimes brother plays Superman, 
jumps off the dresser and lands with 

“bam.” 


brother really makes mess, 
This point have stress. 
brother little imp. 


sometimes wrestles the bed, 
And hits with bat instead. 

says mother started the fight, 
And seems never right.” 


sisters they write: 


with me. 


don't she hits me. Sometimes she 
scratches me. She has very long nails. 


sister kicks every night and get 
headache every day. 


big sister doesn’t anything the 
house and have everything. 


have sister and trying get rid 
her because she had boy and 
she wash dishes and she’s two ex- 
pensive. 

work and punch her and she pest. 
have problem entitled, “Cinderella 
Number 2.” This what it’s all 
the oldest child family, and 
when there something done, 
Ellen this, Ellen that. don’t mind 
doing these things, but don’t think 
fair that Jane pesty little sister should 
always nothing. Any help you could 
grateful. There one nice chair 
house and sister always getting 
ahead me. 


Friendship important nine, 
ten, and eleven-year-olds. They have their 
own troubles making and keeping 
friends and protecting friends from the 
rest the family times. They state: 


friend always fights with and 
says isn’t friend, then the next day 
why stop fighting and can 
always friends? 


Why many boys fight gangs? 


When the library with friend 
three children start with us. Why? 


What can do? 


When friend mad you should you 
make up? you? 


problem overcome shyness with 

friends. 

Each sex group shows some concern 
about girl-boy relationships. For instance, 
boys write: 

All the boy have girl friend why don’t 

like Mareem why don’t she like me? 


Theirs girl whos always chasing and 
would like know how stop it. 


got girl friend but she too big 
for me. 

had girl friend who nice but she not 
pretty and all the boy make fun her. 


Everytime Natalie and want some- 
where Marv and the boys squirt with 
water. 


Girls add: 
like boy and girl friend like him 
too. likes both us. What can do? 


like boy very much and does not 
like and know him for years. 


Some boys like and hate them. They 
also start with me. What should do? 


like boy class bullys the girls around 

but thinks he’s genius. 

Numerous problems concerned with boys 
teasing girls and girls finding ways 
counteract this teasing are given through- 
out these papers. 

Although children indicate again and 
again that they want more time with 
relatives, they have difficulty getting 
along with them when they are together 
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the following stories show: 


house always starts with me. 
bites and pulls hair, but 
only two and half years old. 


eight-year-old cousin follows 
around and its very annoying. don’t like 
and friends don’t like it. would 
like know what can about it. 


Every time over cousin house 
brother wants play with cousin and 
and than they start punching me. 
Then mother hollers them. Then 
they take and other cousin girl out 
into the woods and get lost but 
find our way back. When get back 
have play dolls with cousin. 


About the teacher the children write: 


The teacher always says talking and 
yells but plenty times don’t talk and 
she yells but not saying that I’m per- 
fect but don’t want her yelling 
when don’t talk. 


teacher picks me. 


Our teacher gives lot work but 
she does not give enough time all. 


The teacher makes mad when don’t 
have TV. 


When just ask the date teacher yells 
me. 


have one wish. wish was Miss 
teacher) and was teacher 
and was scolding 

Pets and television tend involve all 
members the family. Children struggle 
get pets, control them, protect 
them from those who don’t like them, 
see that they are cared for properly, and 
keep them near them possible 
even their own beds. Here what they 
write: 

Just because have brother can’t have 

dog. Why? 


parakeet flies out her cage and goes 
shoulder and starts bite me. 


When bed dog moves around 
and bites feet. What should do? 


little dog isn’t trained make 
paper yet and mother doesn’t let him 
come staries play and slepp, and 
hes stay the basement. 


What does mother find 
cat? 


dog does not like father. 
father wherts get rid him. 


girl friend afraid dogs. have 
dog and she afraid come into 
house. told her not afraid she 
is. When was young was pushed under 
horse and I’m not afraid horses. What 
about girl friend? 


worried about little puppy. put 
the car. think she has enough 
air. I'm not sure. 

Many new problems are created the 
home because television. They arise 
when the home without set, and they 
multiply when set provided. When 
second set bought relieve tensions, 
the children quarrel over who will use the 
bigger set. Children pressure parents 
buy television sets. the set not forth- 
coming, the child will write, “Why 
father buy TV?” They often resent 
being made chores when their favor- 
ite programs are being shown. Problems 
arise over what programs watch, how 
many hours spend this activity, how 
late stay night, and “who should 
have the rights see what wants.” 
Withdrawal the privilege seeing 
favorite programs sometimes used 
punishment for misbehavior. 


How these problems can met: 

This limited study seems point 
need focus attention both the 
school and the home ways help- 
ing children resolve the many problems 
that concern them. The modern school 
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WHEN CHILDREN WRITE 


must responsible for teaching children 
read, write, spell, and arithmetic, 
but has obligation move beyond 
the three R’s into the realm personal 
relationships. Further study needed 
determine what schools and homes are 
doing meet the new challenge. Then, 
what more can done? What selections 
literature might children read have 
read them which are built around prob- 
lems they face? How effectively can panel 
discussions used? How can parents 
led realize that they well teachers 
should concerned about helping chil- 


ABOUT THEIR PROBLEMS 


dren face problems getting along with 
others well those related the three 
R’s? How can reading, writing, and arith- 
metic taught more efficiently less 
time that more time can spent 
basic problems living? How can adult 
education groups concentrate assisting 
parents listen children, understand 
their problems, and find ways helping 
them? How can television used more 
advantageously convey messages par- 
ents and children and help them work 
together cooperatively resolving the 
family problems our times? 


THE KINDERGARTEN PUBLISHES NEWSPAPER 


few years ago started newspaper for 
the second floor only. The purpose was en- 
courage the child who reluctant tell 
entire story, make song, relate de- 
tailed experience give verbally sentence 
only perhaps phrase. This project seemed 
worth-while; started one again this year. 

Early January, met with the reporters. 
Two three were chosen the teacher 
represent the specific groups. expected 
that each child each group will have turn 

this first meeting, gave the reporters 
some idea what would use the paper, 
why were having one, duties each re- 
porter, how the paper would printed, etc. 
name had decided upon. discussed 
what was meant deadline. Each child was 
shown large placed bulletin 
board, labelled “Newspaper.” Stories, items, 
topics, any contribution could placed 
any time. 

have had depend student teachers 
the actual work the paper. The 
first issue was received with joy the chil- 
dren this floor. Reporters were called into 
room, given the required number papers, 
and told distribute them their classmates. 
From own group, sent children around 
distribute papers other teachers and 
friends the school. 


Miss Pratt said her children first grade 
were very much interested the paper and 
asked when would have another issue. She 
said they were able find the heading under 
which were their items. The reports from the 
classroom teachers were favorable. 


Sometimes was possible have the 
children count out many copies they 
needed for that particular group. 

notify classrooms that new issue 
being planned, paper sent each teacher, 
asking her list the new reporters and asking 
that they meet with specific time 
possible. not, they can see individually 
during that day. now, most the children 
know pretty much what expected them 
reporters. 

student teacher runs off the paper, 
some children have been able 
with her and watch the process. 


Although children cannot read, they are 
anxious have the paper “come out.” They 
are very excited when read them the items 
have contributed. They are also happy when 
read their names reporters. 

This paper necessitates much time and 
work, particularly student teacher. How- 
ever, feel has been very worth-while. 

Vera Brookins, 
Kindergarten teacher 
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NCTE 
The New Officers the National Council 
Teachers English 


HELEN MACKINTOSH 
PRESIDENT 


“The year 1956 has opened new horizons all peoples the world, 
and especially those who live the United States. living the 
age atomic energy, the space platform, the earth satellite, and pos- 
sibly the rocket ship, stirs the imagination, and should make easier 
put aside traditional ways teaching and learning for practices more 
keeping with the times. 

“The English teacher today must adaptable, resourceful, flexible, 
and above all good human being. needs face the world today and 
tomorrow with creative imagination which can convert change into 
asset for teaching and learning.” 


HELEN MACKINTOSH 


Chief the Elementary Schools Section the United Staes Office Education, 
the new president works primarily with elementary school personnel public schools, 
state departments education, and teachers colleges and universities. Dr. Mackintosh 
associate director the Curriculum Commission and served 
man the production committee for the Commission’s Volume II, Lamguage Arts for 
Children. Ph.D. from the State University she taught elementary, 
secondary, and college levels before entering the U.S. Office Education 1938. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL TEACHERS ENGLISH 


BRICE HARRIS 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


“Never before has been necessary that teachers English the 
secondary schools join and work actively with their national professional 
organization and with their local affiliates. need teachers, yes, but 
need urgently more minded teachers. suggestion here, 
bit advice there, car all give.” 


BRICE HARRIS 


Brice Harris, head the Department English Literature Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity since 1947, long-time member the NCTE. also member the 
College English Association and the Modern Language Association. native Ten- 
nessee, received his A.B. from Erskine College, A.M. from Vanderbilt, and Ph.D. 
from Harvard. taught Clemson College, Texas and M., The Citadel, Cornell, 
and the University Illinois before assuming his present position. well known 
author. His latest book: Restoration Plays, 1953. 


at 
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HAROLD ALLEN 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


“Our work teachers English from the grades through the graduate 
school must find increasing validity the findings the intensive and 
expanding research linguistics general and its special applications 
the teaching usage, grammar, composition, and literature.” 


HAROLD ALLEN 


The second vice-president, associate professor English the University Min- 
nesota and director the Linguistic Atlas the Upper Midwest, has been member 
the NCTE since 1924 and was member the founding group the College Con- 
ference Composition and Communication. has served chairman the CCCC 
and NCTE director-at-large. the Fund for the Advancement Edu- 
cation 1951-52, made study programs for preparing the future Ph.D. teach 
college freshman composition and communication. 1954-55, Fulbright lecturer, 
taught two universities Egypt and served linguistic consultant the Ministry 
Education. has been member the Committee Current English Usage 


since 1946. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL TEACHERS ENGLISH 


HOOK 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


“After three years Executive Secretary, can hardly 
new officer the NCTE. However, still new enough that every day 
find something known before about the infinite crisscrossings 
and our job teaching English. Every day feel both 
humble and proud because the NCTE selected its executive officer. 
And every day re-discover what splendid persons most teachers 
English are!” 


Thousands NCTE members have become personally acquainted with the executive 
secretary since took office three years ago. has traveled most the states 
the Union connection with the expanding activities the Council. After teaching 
his native state Illinois and Minnesota, returned the University Illinois, 
where had taken three degrees, member the English faculty. the author 
number textbooks and the co-author Modern American Grammar and Usage, 


published very recently. 
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COUNCILETTER 


The Director Publications Reports— 

Most important publication the 
National Council this year the third 
volume the Language Arts 
English Language Arts the Secondary 
School. Still come are publications deal- 
ing with English teaching the academic 
college and schools education. 

the making this new volume 
went the contributions many teachers 
all over the country. The various chapters 
represent consensus and not just single 
person’s viewpoint. Dr. Dora Smith 
feels that several the chapters present 
material unsurpassed anywhere else 
books articles the subjects these 
chapters treat; and feel certain that her 
opinion will echoed everywhere. The 
book certain take its place alongside 
the Experience Curriculum, prepared 
under Wilbur editorship, 
guide for secondary schools and for 
methods classes. Unstinted praise due 
Dr. Smith and Dr. Angela Broening for 
the truly enormous amount work they 
did preparing this volume. Dr. Smith, 
leave absence and lecture tour 


abroad, was constantly touch with all 
developments, read proof assiduously from 
Singapore London. Dr. Broening spent 
most her days and probably good 
many nights with the volume and con- 
ducted fabulous correspondence. The 
Council owes both them much gratitude 
for their devoted service. 

Also published this fall the latest 
edition the reading-list for secondary 
schools, Books for You—a list which from 
the time the Council was founded has been 
one its professional mainstays; orders 
for thousands copies awaited its appear- 
ance. The sales Council publications 
have general been excellent and testify 
the Council’s high standing all over the 
country. hope that the near future 
our book usage, now preparation 
Dr. James McMillan, will ready for 
publication. Other projects are under way, 
but the Council now ready for the pro- 
posal new projects. Council Committees 
and members will, hope, submit sug- 


gestions freely. 
Max Herzberg 


The New York State Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development will 
hold its eighth annnual conference Hotel Statler, Buffalo, Sunday through Tuesday, 
March 31-April 1957. Theme for the meeting “Better Teaching Through Effective 


Use Human Resources.” 


Registration Sunday, March 31, the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, from 2:00- 


4:30 P.M. 


There will pre-conference and post-conference tours the historical Niagara 
Frontier. These may arranged prior the conference registration time. 
Conference registration fee $3.00. Advance registration may taken care 


now writing to: 
Mr. Charles Shapp 
Treasurer, N.Y.S. 
Junior High School 167 
220 76th Street 
New York 21, New York 


Windows the World 


The Popular Arts the Classroom 
Edited PATRICK HAZARD 


The warrior hero 

What kind people our youngsters re- 
gard heroes ideals today? Serious observers 
see some connection between shortages the 
fields science and teaching and the repellent 
images those professions made public 
various ways. The broadcast media, course, 
because they have work rapidly hold their 
audiences, have tendency sentimentalize 
and stereotype characters; and they are 
small measure culpable for disseminating im- 
ages the bubbling, scatterbrained teacher 
the absentminded professor and the semi- 
maniac science-fiction kind scientist. 
way these images merely flatter the already ex- 
isting prejudices the American audience, and 
that sense are cheap solutions the problem 
attracting attention, foregoing the more ar- 
duous discipline creating new and imagina- 
tive interests the audience. 

The networks, for example, find much 
easier produce programs based war hero- 
ics than the equally inspiring, much less 
violent, heroism Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
the schools feel deeper commitment these 
quiet kinds heroes than jet aces, 
beribboned admirals, and arrogant tank com- 
manders. And yet live the shadow 
war; these men are bulwark protecting those 
higher values beyond survival that cherish 
spiritual and intellectual heroes. And our 
children admire the swashbuckling fly-boy be- 
fore the dedicated teacher, scientist, min- 
ister. The violence dog-fights and submarine 
warfare appeals more directly their cops-and- 
robbers mentality than the placid hours 
lives honestly, though not adventurously, spent. 

what educational potential there the 
shows like “West Point,” (CBS-TV, 8:00 p.m., 


EST Fridays), “Navy Log,” 
(ABC-TV, 8:30 
Wednesday), and “Air Power,” 
(CBS-TV, 6:30 p.m., EST., Sundays)? There 
the usual stimulus reading, and the splen- 
did book lists prepared the Publications 
Service Boys’ Club America for the 
Women’s National Book Association should 
invaluable for teachers whose students are fans 
these shows. Beyond that, the teacher can 
help students see through slick patriotism, senti- 
mentality, excessive violence, 
ness when they diminish the real values im- 
plicit these series. 

“West Point,” for example, presents discon- 
tinuous stories that have common the theme 
young men maturing through measuring 
the traditions the Point. Are the crises 
the real West Point frequently connected 
with girl friends? the “traditions” 
characteristic behavior emphasized 
the series really get the viewer “inside” 
West Point they lead him real 
understanding the spirit the place? 
there anything unrealistic about the consistently 
upbeat endings these crises? Does evil ever 
triumph and unpunished West Point? 
unpatriotic ask such question? not 
unpatriotic deeper sense suggest, the 
series seems do, that our future generals 
always seem come out all right their 
trials and tribulations? there something es- 
sentially glamourous and artificial about 
“dramatizing” rugged collegiate course that 
imtended toughen superior young men 
rather than entertain relaxed audiences? This 
say, would realistic examination how 


Mr. Hazard Assistant Professor English 
Trenton State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey. 


Patrick Hazard 
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West Point separates the men from the boys 
really interest audience? How far can 
dramatizing “reality” without falsi- 
fying it? 

“Navy Log” recounts the adventures behind 
decisive battles and events our recent naval 
history. there tendency push too hard 
“one man” theory how wars are won? Since 
fleet brings things dramatic climax, many 
shows this series tend focus in- 
dividual whose bravery and ingenuity are 
crucial. Does the individual have more less 
personal responsibility modern wars than 
the battles described current adventure shows 
like “Sir Lancelot,’ “The Buccaneers,” and 
“Robin Hood?” Can man hero easily 
today? there new kind heroism involved 
silently doing one’s bit team warfare in- 
stead grandly smashing people with maces 
broadswords? Does modern warfare with its 
civilian bombing and atomic horror put 
danger reverting barbarous ways? Why 
have series warfare against 
the enemies mankind—disease, ignorance, 
hate. Would people watch story about Jonas 
Salk, UNICEF, medical missionaries 
Africa? they would, why don’t have such 
shows? they why they? 

“Air Power” elaborately researched 
series films the rise aviation 
the last fifty years. replaces the “You Are 
There” series. From advance screenings and 
reading additional publicity, regret say that 
this series looks like will much less valu- 
able than “You Are There” both intrinsically 
and for educational uses. Possibly because the 
available documentary film must necessarily 
overwhelmingly military (because was taken 
fight war more effectively), possibly be- 
cause CBS felt had recoup enormous 
investment producing the series for sponsor- 
ship instead for enlightenment, the series 
doesn’t seem any sense total history 
aviation, but rather history warfare 


the sky. really first-rate history aviation 
would discuss detail the aviation industry, 
the impact flying industry and commerce, 
and the effects this transportation geo- 
politics. is, with the exception few 
early episodes Eddie Rickenbacker and 
Lindberg, pretty much record dog- 
fights and bombing missions, and overwhelm- 
ingly concentrated World War and its 
aftermath. Beginning November 11, 1956, 
the series will run for twenty-six weeks, using 
these topics organize the “history avia- 
tion”: “The Early Days,” World War 
“Fools, Daredevils and Geniuses,” the twen- 
ties Rendezvous with Destiny,” the 
pression years; “Luftwaffe,” the rise Hit- 
Air Force; “The Battle “Pearl 
Harbor”; American bombing 
Germany; “The Japanese 
“Conquest the Air,” which 
the U.S. Eighth Air Force prepares for the in- 
vasion France; “Interdiction and Blockade,” 
carrier based operations and the Japanese de- 
feat Coral Sea; “Strangle,” the air that 
freed Italy; “The Winning France”; “Ad- 
vance the Bomber Line,” securing island 
bases from which bomb Japan; “The China 
Story,” about flying the Hump; “Converging 
Lines,” the battle for Saipan and Iwo; “Victory 
Europe”; “Target Tokyo”; “The Defeat 
Japan”; “All Weather,” the story how man 
watched the birds and learned fly all 
weather; two programs the Korean war; 
“Destination: Everywhere,” the story com- 
mercial aviation; and “Intercontinental Ballistic 
the story the ultimate weapon. 
With the exception five programs, then, 
this looks like airborne western, with long 
and repetitious sequences tracer bullets and 
sticks bombs falling away pinpoint de- 
struction. this picture war true? Yes, but 
the publicity for the series awkwardly pre- 
tentious, the producer knew that the story 
aviation were much more than military, 
even though wars have pushed the progress 
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aeronautics with dizzying speed. Moreover, 
there much gained from understanding 
the horrible disasters twentieth century war. 
Such tragic understanding appear 
here. The sobering fact that when pre- 
pares its audiences expect certain levels 
violence and thoughtlessness, even potentially 
epic projects like “Air Power” get deflected 
from first intentions. Ironically, teachers can 
provoke students into being more than enter- 
tained this series, through advising them 
see record the terrors total war, 
then maybe will enlightening after all. 


Surely the series will have minimal value 
social studies, moving record the 
anxiety and turmoil that dominate recent his- 
tory. But pretends much more than 
that, and not until matures beyond the 
present quiz hysteria will capable epic 
achievements. For one debase audience 
taste with quizzes and giveaways six days 
week and then expect have “great audi- 
ence” prepared follow epic story with 
adult attention. One either loses the audience 
and then the sponsor, one makes war story 
“attractive” and foregoes the possibilities 
greatness documentary. 

“You Are There,” incidentally, now avail- 
able from Young America Films (18 
Street, New York 17, Y., Att., Mary 
Pearson, for catalog films available.) for 
one hope that “You Are There” finds its way 
back network schedules. 


The following list books has been compiled 
Publications Service Boys’ Clubs America 
for the Women’s National Book Association. All 
titles are those books print. 


WEST POINT 


West Point, The Life Cadet. Jack Engeman. 
Foreword General Matthew Ridgeway, 
U.S.A. (Ret.). New York: Lothrop, Lee, and 
Shepard. 

What goes the life Cadet the 
Military Academy from admission grad- 
uation. Told pictures and text. For ages 12-16. 

West Point Plebe. Colonel Red Reeder. Boston: 
Duell, Sloan Pearce—Little, Brown. 

Author one the famed men West 
Point. The West Point Plebe today emphasizes 
the same principles Duty, Honor, Country 


the first-year men fifty hundred years ago. 
But his talk, play and studies, and his training, 
even his clothes have changed with the times. 
Story centers life Clint Lane, son 
army officer. Teen-age. 

The West Point Story. Colonel Red Reeder and 
Nardi Reeder Campion. Landmark Book) 
New York: Random House. 

History the Academy, whose graduates 
have courageously served their country. Illus- 
trated with photographs. For ages 10-13. 

Heroes the Army. Bruce Jacobs. New York: 

Tells the stories winners this nation’s 
highest decoration for battlefield valor, the Medal 
Honor. appendix gives the complete list 
Army Medal Honor winners since 1898. 
Teen-age and adults. 


BIOGRAPHIES 
Pike Pike’s Peak. Nina Brown Baker. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
Biography Zebulon Pike, soldier, explorer, 
and discoverer one our highest mountains. 
For ages 11-14. 
Theodore Roosevelt. Clara Ingram Judson. 
Chicago: Follett. For ages 12-14. 
Army Surgeon. Genevieve Fox. Boston; Little, 
Brown. 
Story William Beaumont, pioneer doctor. 
For ages 12-15 16. 
Crazy Horse. Shannon Garst. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin. 
Crazy Horse trained his warriors fight 
unit, not for personal coups alone. Among 
that Custer’s last stand. For ages 
12-16. 
Farewell, Shirley Seifert. Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott Co. 
Historical romance dashing Stuart, 
later one Lee’s generals. For teen-agers. 


PUBLISHERS’ BOOK SERIES 


Boys’ Life Series. Published Harper Brothers, 
New York. 

This series presents boyhood the people. 
For ages 7-10. Titles interest from viewpoint 
the Army are: 

Boys’ Life Robert Lee (Horn) 

Boys’ Life Theodore Roosevelt (Hagedorn) 

Julian Messner Shelf Biographies. Published 
Julian Messner, New York. 

Biographies for ages about include 
those of: 

Andrew Jackson 

Custer (Fighter the Plains) 

George Rogers Clark (Soldier and Hero) 

Cochise, the Great Apache Chief 

Signature Books. Published Grosset Dunlap, 
New York. 

Life stories great men and women who 
have contributed the making history. For 
readers 8-12. Life stories military men include: 

Story General Custer 

Story Andrew Jackson 

Story Robert Lee 
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Childhood Famous Americans. Published The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis and New York. 
For readers aged 7-10 11. Titles interest 
from Army viewpoint include: 

Bedford Forrest, Boy Horseback 

Young Stonewall: Tom Jackson 

Zack Taylor: Young, Rough, and Ready 

American Heritage Books. Published Aladdin 
Books, American Book Co., distributed 
Dutton Co. 

American history presented dramatic 
stories, satisfying older boys and girls, but 
average 11-year- -olds should find reading easy. 
Titles interest from Army viewpoint include: 

Flag for Lafitte (about the Battle New 

Gray Riders courier Jeb Stuart learns 

about warfare) 

Captive Island (War 1812) 


Were There Series. Published Grosset 
Dunlap, New York. For ages 10-14. 

This series presents 
events seen through the eyes boy and 
girl who lived during the time the event. 
Titles interest from viewpoint the Army 
are: 

Were There the Battle Gettysburg 

Were There the Normandy Invasion 

Books. Published Random House, New 
ork. 

series written ,about events, places, per- 
sonalities, and movements that are landmarks 
American history. Titles interest from view- 
point Army include for readers and older: 

Last Stand 

Robert Lee and the Road Honor 

Gettysburg 

The Pirate Lafitte and the Battle New 

Orleans 

Teddy Roosevelt and the Rough Riders 

Lee and Grant Appomattox 

Land the Free Series. Published John 
Winston, Philadelphia. 

Historical series books set against the 
various backgrounds the many national groups 
which have contributed the making Amer- 
ica. For ages 10-14. interest from standpoint 
the Army is: 

Camel Express, Story the Jeff Davis 

Experiment Olive Burt, which has 

with the bringing camels the United 

States serve across our plains 

and deserts. 


NAVY LOG 
Picture History the Navy. Theodore 
Roscoe and Fred Freeman. New York: Charles 
Sons. 

The story the American Navy from the 
earliest days the Revolutionary War the 
present time. Illustrated with photographs, draw- 
ings, paintings, prints, and charts. Reading level 
ages and older. interest both children 
and adults. 

Ships That Made History. Helen Mitchell 
Wilson. New York: Whittlesey 
ouse. 


The part ships have played the history 
the United States, words and drawings. For 
ages and older. 

Ships Our Navy. Colby. with photo- 
graphs. New York: Coward-McCann. 

More than the nearly 175 desig- 
nated types craft are described. For ages 12-16. 

Superliner United States. Written and illustrated 
Henry Billings. New York: The Viking Press. 

The story this Superliner. For ages and 
older. 

Frogmen: Equipment and Operations Our Navy’s 
Undersea Fighters. Colby. Illustrated 
with photographs. New York: Coward McCann. 

Prepared with the cooperation the 
Navy. The operations our goggled and 
rubber-flippered underseas fighters—the frogmen. 
For ages 10-16. 

Annapolis, The Life Midshipman. Jack 
Engeman. Foreword Admiral Robert Car- 
ney, Navy (Ret.). New York: Lothrop, 
Lee, and Shepard. 

What goes the life midshipman 
from admission graduation, told text and 
pictures. For ages 12-16. 

Detached Command. Robert DuSoe. New 
York: Longmans, Green Co. 

What was like our early Navy. Mid- 
shipman Jonithan the 1815. For 
ages 12-16. 

Mr. Midshipman Murdock. Capt. Joseph Icen- 
hower. Ill. Rudolph. Philadelphia: John 
Winston Co. 

Young Jim and his activities midship- 
man the For ages 12-16. 

Plenty Pirates. Elisabeth Meg. New York: 
Putnam’s Sons. 

boy board the USS George Washington 
the time the Barbary Wars. For ages 10-13. 

Decatur High Barbary. John Hinternhoff. 
New York: Henry Holt Co. 

Through young Stephen Decatur, Andrew 
Rountree signs aboard the United States, Com- 
modore ship. Coast patrols, training 
cruises, and running battles with the Barbary 
pirates. For ages 11-15. 

David Farragut, Sea Fighter. Marie Mudra. New 
York: Julian Messner. 

About Farragut whose spectacular career 
started nine when became the youngest 
midshipman aboard ship. For ages 10-14. 

Go, Navy, Go. Joseph Archibald. Philadelphia: 
Macrae Smith. 

Mate enters Annapolis and 
takes some heavy punishment and off the 
football field before becoming real Navy man. 
Teen-age. interest good readers 
and 12. 

Midshipman Lee the Naval Academy. Robb 
White. New York: Random House. 


The discipline, work, and good times that 
prepare midshipmen for the United States Navy. 
For ages 12-16. 

Battle Stations. Edited Margaret Scoggin. New 
York: Alfred Knopf. 

sea, land and the air, World War 

was the time great courage for the men 
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the armed forces. Good account men 
courage. Teen-age. 
The Bridges James Michener. 
New York: Random House. 
novel courageous Navy men with 
vital mission perform. Teen-age. 


PUBLISHERS’ SERIES 

Were There Series. Published Grosset 
Dunlap, New York. For ages 10-14. This series 
presents great historical events seen through 
the eyes boy and girl who lived during the 
time the event. Titles interest from the 
viewpoint the Navy include: 

With Jean Lafitte the Battle New Orleans. 
(Vinton) Emphasis upon the naval action 
during the raid upon Barataria and the part 
played the vessels Carolina and Louisiana 
the Battle New Orleans. 

Landmark Books. Published Random House, New 
York. series written about events, places per- 
sonalities, and movements that are landmarks 
American history. Titles interest from the 
viewpoint the Navy include: 

The Story D-Day: June 1944. (Bliven, Jr.) 
The Normandy landing, turning point World 
War For ages 12-16. 

The Monitor and the Merrimac. (Pratt) The two 
ships that brought about revolution naval 
warfare. For ages 12-16. 

Commodore Perry and the Opening Japan. 
(Kuhn) Story the American naval officer who 
forced Japan open its ports. For ages 12-16. 

Old Ironsides, the Fighting Constitution. 
Story the famous ship, first launched 1797. 
For ages 12-16. 

John Paul Jones, Fighting Sailor. (Sperry) Career 
Revolutionary naval hero. For ages 12-16. 
Signature Books. Published Grosset Dunlap, 

New York. Life stories great men and women 


THE WORLD 


who have contributed the making history. 
For readers aged 8-12. Biographies naval 
heroes include: 

Story John Paul Jones and Story Stephen De- 
catur (Vinton). 


AIR POWER 


Aviation Cadet. Joseph Archibald. New York: 
Longmans, Green Company. 

Two young cadets train become flyers who 
can entrusted with the military protection 
their country. For ages 12-16. 

Falcons France. Charles Nordhoff and James 
Norman Hall. Boston: Little, Brown. 

Story the Lafayette Flying Corps World 
War Teen-age. 

Bomber Pilot. Philip Harkins. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, and Company. 

Story Flying Fortress pilot, his fellow 
cadets, and their missions over Europe. Teen-age. 

Sabre Pilot. Stephen Meader. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, and Company. 

Story Kirk Owen who enlists the 
Air Force and becomes jet fighter pilot the 
Korean War. Teen-age. 

Soldiers, Sailors, Fliers, and Marines. Mary Elting 
and Robert Weaver. New York: Doubleday 
Company. 

Questions young readers ask about the armed 
forces answered text and pictures. For readers 


Thirty Seconds over Tokyo. Ted Lawson and Bob 
Considine. New York: Random House. 
Story the bombing Tokyo during World 
War II. Illustrated with photos. Teen-age. 
New Era Flight. Aeronautics Simplified. Lewis 
Zarem and Robert Maltby. New York: 
Dutton Co. 
Factual book military aviation, covering 
main issues the jet age. For ages and up. 


THE.STEAM LOCOMOTIVE 


The locomotive symbolizes 
Tremendous drivers spinning 
High above towers. 

Powerfully shakes the ground. 


Over the continent less than two days, 
roars through mountains, over rivers and 


plains; 


Through cities with lights ablaze, 


speeds through snow, 


sleet, and rain. 


From this land vanishing. 


Slowly its glory fades. 


The final curtain falls; its part played. 


Edward Leekley 
Country School 
Easton, Maryland 
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Picture Parade 

The Picture Parade films which men- 
tioned the October column have been warmly 
received many quarters. Newsweek (Sept. 
10) and Film News are two the magazines 
which have featured articles them. The 
films have received total ten awards and 
The Story About Ping was one three Ameri- 
can films for children selected for showing 
the 1956 Venice Film Festival. 

Many children have seen the films the 
Captain Kangaroo television program. For the 
past few months one portion the program 
has been devoted the unique films. News- 
story says that this format has organized 
what may the largest reading circle his- 
tory, and that has injected genuine artistry 
into children’s entertainment. 

For those who may have missed our notice 
October, the Picture Parade films are not 
animated. They are iconographic (camera mo- 
tion) motion pictures which use the original 
illustrations the books. They are effectively 
narrated and have simply scored musical back- 
grounds written Arthur Kleiner, music 
curator the New York Museum Modern 
Art. The films are produced Morton Schin- 
del the Weston Woods Studios, Westport, 
Conn. 

The first group films released were 
these seven: Millions Cats Wanda Gag; 
The Story About Ping Margery Flack, illus- 
trated Kurt Wiese; Hercules Hardie 
Gramatky; Stone Soup Marcia Brown; The 
Red Carpet Rex Parkin; Andy and the Lion 
James Daugherty; and Make Way for Duck- 
lings Robert McCloskey. Six additional titles 
have now been produced: The Little Red Light- 
house and the Great Gray Bridge Hildegard 
Swift, illustrated Lynd Ward; Georgie 


Robert Bright; Mike Mulligan and His Steam 
Shovel Virginia Burton; The Circus Baby 
Maud and Miska Petersham; Birthday 
Book Esther Averill; and Lentil Robert 
McCloskey. 

Some future releases include While Susie 
Sleeps, The Five Chinese Brothers, One Horse 
Farm, and Boku and the Sound. Ultimately 
Picture Parade will include films. 

All the films are available black and 
white and, with the exception Millions 
Cats which was black and white the origi- 
nal, are available color. Rentals are $3-5, 
the films may bought, approximately $50 
for black and white prints; $100 for color. 
Preview copies for prospective purchasers may 
ordered free, may prints for television 
showings. 

Write Weston Woods Studios, Wesport, 
Conn. Mr. Schindel has written that number 
readers already have done so. 


Briefly noted 

Improve Your Own Spelling Eric 
Johnson. method for learning new words, 
spelling dictionary 4500 words, and 
alphabetized notebook blank pages, all 
bound serviceable plastic cover. Designed 
for grades 7-9, the book may used poor 
spellers the upper grades who want work 
their own. Amusingly illustrated Alan 
Hall. 

Write Spelling, Germantown Friends 
Schools, Philadelphia 44, Pa. Price $1.50. 


* * 


Picture Books. annotated list compiled 
group librarians for the use adults 


Mr. Jenkins Associate Professor English 
and Elementary Education, University Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee. 
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who make selections books for young chil- 
dren. Included are animal books, 
counting books, and rhymes. Requests for 
single copies the booklist will filled 
when accompanied self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. Write Office Work with Chil- 
dren, The Free Library Philadelphia, Logan 
Square, Philadelphia Pa. 

* 

Children, interdisciplinary bimonthly 
journal for the professions serving children. 
collection scholarly, informative pieces 
drawn from medicine, sociology, psychology, 
psychiatry, and exceptional and early child- 
hood education. Published the Department 
Health, Education, and Welfare (Social Se- 
curity Administration and Children’s Bureau). 
Order subscription from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, $1.25 
per year. 

* * * 

Bibliography Books for Children. The 
1956 revision the booklist the Association 
for Childhood Education International which 
has appeared since 1937. About 1800 books 
which cost more than $1.25 are annotated and 
suggested age levels are given. Books which 
cost less than $1.25 are listed separate 
pamphlet under title. 

The not basic buying 
guide but very extensive supplementary read- 
ing list for elementary school children which 
covers wide range interests and reading 
abilities. Write ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington Price $1.50. 


* * 


Books Help Children Adjust Hos- 
pital Situation, compiled Vera Flandorf. 
Write National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc., South Salle Street, 
Chicago 


* * * 
Books the Year for Children, 1956. 


annotated list approximately 300 books. 
Write Child Study Association America, 


132 74th Street, New York 21. cents 
per copy. 


x * * 


Aids Choosing Books for You and Your 
Children. annotated list booklists, books 
about children’s books, and reviewing media, 
compiled Alice Dalgliesh and Annis Duff. 
Single copies will sent free request 
self-addressed, stamped envelope enclosed. 
Write Children’s Book Council, West 
53rd Street, New York 19. for copies. 
Additional copies may mimeographed 
credit given the Children’s Book Council. 


* * * 


Filmstrip House catalog for 1956-57. 
pages. Includes slide films English grammar 
and composition. Filmstrip House, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17. 

* * * 

Viking Junior Books, 1956-57. About 400 
books are listed, including graded list and 
subject index. Viking Press, 625 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 

* 

Macmillan Books for Boys and Girls. About 
400 books, all annotated, many which are 
available two different bindings. The Mac- 
millan Company, Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11. 


Free recordings 

Tom Galt reads from his books, The Rise 
the Thunderer and Seven Days from Sunday 
rpm recording which available free 
charge for three week period from Chil- 
Books, Thomas Crowell Company, 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 22. 

Several songs from new Cat Came 
Fiddling and Other Rhymes Childhood are 
rpm record for use story hours. The 
eight-minute recording available free loan 
from Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17. 


New films 
The Child the Middle. Designed as- 
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sist both parents and teachers understanding 
better their respective roles helping the child 
school. PTA conference dramatized 
show the cooperation between home and school 
which results clearing road blocks learn- 
ing for elementary school child. minutes. 
Black and white. Sale rental. University Ex- 
tension, University California, Los Angeles. 


How Textbook Was Selected. filmstrip 
which follows book through the carefully 
planned selection process and shows the part 
that can played final acceptance 
teachers, students, administrators, and the 
general public. minutes. Color. For sale only 
$6. Educational Film Sales, University Ex- 
tension. University California, Los Angeles. 


Junior Literary Guild 
Here are the Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tions for January: 
For boys and girls and years old: 
Roly and Poly Jane Rietveld. Viking 
Press, $2. 


For boys and girls and years old: 
Mr. Race Horse Marie Hall Ets. 
Viking Press, $2. 


For boys and girls 10, and years old: 
Coarse Gold Gulch Marion 
Doubleday, $2.75. 


For girls years old: 
The Highest Dream Phyllis Whitney. 
McKay, $3. 

For boys years old: 


Trapping the Silver Beaver Charlie Nie- 
huis. Dodd, Mead, $3. 


Carnival Books 

The Carnival Books, continuing fea- 
ture children’s authors from other lands, will 
present these programs January: 

January Bow the Clouds (Oxford 
Press) Margherita Fanchiotti England. 

January 12: The Queen Elizabeth Story and 
Outcast (Oxford Press) Rosemary Sutcliff 
England. 

January 19: The Children Green Knowe 
(Harcourt, Brace) Lucy Boston 
England. 

January 26: Rosina Copper (E. Dutton) 
Kitty Barney England. 


7 * * 


Correction 

Last month erroneously listed About 
Dimosaurs the December selection the 
Weekly Reader Children’s Book Club. The 
December selection was Dog for 
Hill (Macmillan) Clare Bice. The bonus 
selection was Illustrated Atlas for Young 
America, published Hammond and 
Company. The Weekly Reader Children’s Book 
Club located Education Center, Columbus 
16, Ohio. 


* * 


Children’s book awards 

Brighty the Grand Canyon Marguerite 
Henry (Rand McNally) received the 1956 
William Allen White Children’s Book Award. 

Miss Pickerell Goes Mars Ellen Mac- 
Gregor (Whittlesey House) has been selected 
children the Northwest their favorite 
book published during 1953-55. The announce- 
ment was made the Young Readers’ Choice 
Committee the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association. 
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May Hill Arbuthnot 


Edited MAy HILL ARBUTHNOT 


Mrs, Arbuthnot well-known writer and lecturer the field children’s literature. 
She the author CHILDREN AND BOOKS (Scott, Foresman, 1947) and three anthol- 
ogies, combined the single volume, THE ARBUTHNOT ANTHOLOGY (Scott, Foresman, 


1953). 


MARGARET MARY CLARK reviews books science, social studies, and biography. Miss 
Clark head the Lewis Carroll Room, Cleveland Public Library, and member 
the committee for ADVENTURING WITH (National Council Teachers 


English, 1956). 


Historical Fiction 

The Sword the Tree. Clyde Bulla. 
trated Paul Galdone. Crowell, 1956. 
$2.50. 

Billington Friend Squanto. 
Peter Burchard. Crowell, 1956. $2.50. 
(7-10). 


offering. But whether writing about his- 
torical America, modern boy and his horse, 
authentic Indian lore, perfidy and courage 
the days King Arthur, each story told 
with beautiful clarity and special flavor 
its Own time place. 


The Sword the Tree tale about 
kindly Lord betrayed villainous brother, 


the wife and son forced flee from their own 
castle and survive fugitives. How the boy 
Shan managed convince King Arthur the 
justice his cause and win back his birth- 
right, with the help Sir Gareth, simply 
and dramatically told. 
. . . 

This fine story will 


The Sword the Tree 


Clyde Bulla has never written poor story 
nor written good story poorly. His books are 
know easy-to-read. Yet with short sentences 
and unusual words, catches the reader’s 
interest from the first paragraph, and the story 
moves forward with surety and distinction. His 
books refuse classified, varied his 


Arthur tales and re- 
main well loved 
book its own 
right. 

John Billington 
needed 
“friend Squanto,” 
for John was for- 
ever hot water. 


Margaret Mary Clark 
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got into fights the Mayflower, and 
fought the bleak shores Plymouth. But 
strangely enough, his worst trouble-making 
actually turned out well for the Pilgrims, and 
John came pretty close being sure-enough 
hero. This lively story those well- 
known Pilgrim children have had. will 
especially popular with bellicose boys who 
suffer from misunderstandings. 


Black Fox Lorne. Written and illustrated 
Marguerite Doubleday, 1956. 
$2.95. (8-12). 

This picaresque tale Jan and Brus, 
twin sons Viking hero. When they were 
shipwrecked and their father slain Gavin 
the Black Fox Lorne, the boys determined 
avenge his death. Fortunately, Gavin did 
not know there was duplicate his young 
servitor. Sometimes was Brus and sometimes 
Jan, and the boys bided their time, one serving 
the palace and one living 
croft. Meanwhile, Jan fell under the spell 
the new religion that preached God love 
and Christ, his son, gentle and forgiving. This 
made strange conflict his heart. The boys’ 
adventures involved battles, intrigue, clansmen 


Black Fox Lorne 


against Picts, journeys across the whole Scot- 
land, and their father’s death avenged last 
the King’s law. This confusing story, 
difficult follow, with many characters not 
too vividly realized. But the picture Scot- 
land the tenth century, with Christianity just 
taking hold the people, well drawn. The 
twin boys and their complex exchange duties 
will please young readers, and the splendid il- 
lustrations add much the dramatic impact 
the tale. 


The Pilgrim Goose. Keith Robertson. 
trated Erick Berry. Viking, 
$2.50. (9-12). 

The last two years have proved the 
heyday children’s books about the Pilgrims. 
But here the most unusual bit Americana 
yet. the year 1690 “Mrs. Bradford” old 
gray goose named for the wife, 
gently dying. And small wonder Granny 
thinks, for Mrs. Bradford seventy years old 
and the mother ancestress every goose 
the New World. Granny tells the story 
the geese brought over the Mayflower 
and how only her pair survived that first ter- 
rible winter. But Mrs. Bradford, her husband, 
and offspring flourished and proved their use- 
fulness both source food and re- 
markably astute sentries, never failing give 
warning danger. After story, Mr. 
Robertson continues the history the geese 
and the colonists three more episodes, which 
prove the intelligence and loyalty the geese 
and the changing ways life Connecticut. 
delightful and unusual story which 
adults are going enjoy with the children. 

Niko, Apprentice. Isabelle Law- 
rence. Drawings Arthur Marokvia. Vik- 
ing, 1956. $2.50. (9-12). 

Athenian life the days when the Parthe- 
non was being built vividly recreated for 
young readers this story the boy Niko 
and his noble and devoted slave Peron. Niko 
too young and thoughtless realize how 
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his father’s death has changed the family for- 
tunes. But when his mother begins sell their 
slaves, even Peron, and takes into their home 
undisciplined Spartan girl train, Niko 
knows last their impoverished condition. 
had hoped great runner, but now 
apprentices himself the sculptor Phidias and 
goes work the Parthenon. his surprise 
loves the work and does well. His whole 
life begins center the wonderful building 
that crown the Acropolis. Meanwhile, the 
girl Daphne causes plenty trouble with her 


free Spartan ways. There accident the 
Acropolis. Niko rises desperate emergency 
and receives unexpected honors. 

This absorbing story with the touch 
mystery which usual Miss 
books. Its values lie the vivid details 
home life, even kitchens and cookery, and 
the lively characterizations the people who 
will seem almost contemporary young 


readers. 


Picture-Stories 
Jeanne-Marie Gay Paris. Written and 
trated Francoise. Scribner’s, 1956. $2.75. 

(4-7). 

With the least stories and the most 
pictorial enchantment, Jeanne-Marie visits Paris 
and gay. Children will share the excitement 
her farewells, the bus ride, the crowds, pup- 
pet shows, sidewalk cafes, and celebrations. All 
these lead her triumphant return with 


presents for all. Tourists may see more 
Paris than Jeanne-Marie, but their color kodac 


Jeanne-Marie Gay Paris 


pictures can never catch the magic these 
glimpses Paris from the brush Francoise. 
peppermint striped picture book gay 
beauty. 


Plum Pudding for Christmas. Written and 
lustrated Virginia Kahl. 1956. 
$2.50. (5-9). 

Another book about the Duchess and her 
thirteen daughters cause for rejoicing. the 
Duchess lived our era, she would un- 
doubtedly collector cookbooks. Her life 
seems pivot perilously upon recipes. This 
time the King has consented eat Christmas 
dinner with them provided the Duchess has 
plum pudding with plenty plums. Simple 
enough would seem, but the Duchess 
keep her eye that small trouble-maker- 
Gunhilde the youngest. She ate all the plums, 
and apparently there were neighbors bor- 
row from. How this emergency was met 
told with pictures and rhymes “lovely, light, 
luscious,” and “delectable” the Duchess’ self- 
rising cake, two books back. This great fun 
read aloud. 


The Shoes Fit for King. Helen Bill. 
Illustrated Louis Slobodkin. Watts, 1956. 
$2.75. (5-8). 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


This first book new author one 
the happiest fancies long time. Perhaps 
Hans Andersen’s tragic “Red Shoes” suggested 
the need for some gay shoes for contrast. Here 
they are—very handsome, very proud, and 


The Shoes Fit for King 


polished until they shone like gold. Everyone 
said they were shoes fit for King and the 
shoes believed it; off they went the 
King’s palace, clumpity! clump! There they 
made some serious mistakes and had run for 
their lives. the time they reached the cob- 
shop, their tongues were hanging out, 
they were scuffed and dilapidated, and their 
pride was gone along with their polish. How 
the cobbler turned their sad plight his ad- 
vantage, and how the shoes reached the palace 
long last, complete the tale the shoes 
that really were fit for King. Mr. Slobodkin 
has illustrated this book such high and 
handsome style that story and pictures together 
make dashing combination. 


The Runaways. Written and Illustrated 
Berta and Elmer Hader. Macmillan, 1956. 
$2.50. (4-6). 

People forget the sufferings small ani- 
mals and birds when bulldozers knock down 
their forests and plow their fields. With 
simple text and beautiful pictures the Haders 
show the confusion birds, skunks, 
raccoons, woodchucks, rabbits, deer, and all the 
other displaced creatures search homes. 


This tender and beautiful book that gives 
children visible evidence what such catas- 
trophes mean, and without moralizing, can- 
not help deepening their sympathies for and 
understanding the vulnerability our four- 
footed friends. 


Mr. Peaceable Written and Illustrated 
Leonard Weisgard. Scribner, 1956. $2.75. 
(6-10). 

Mr. Peaceable was artist, and Mr. Lion 
kept the Inn, long, long ago Eagle’s Land- 
ing. Because Mr. Lion could read, had 
hung the sign for his Inn upside down. Every- 
one complained, but Mr. Lion would not 
change it. Then one day was gone. course, 
Mr. Peaceable had paint another sign, and 
painted lion that looked much like 
the Innkeeper that everyone recognized 
sight. For this slight story Mr. Weisgard has 
made some his most rich and colorful pic- 
tures the manner American primitives. 
Children know this, but they will love 
the details the pictures. And knowledgeable 
adults will cast covetous eyes the examples 
early American crafts beautifully repro- 
duced these fascinating pictures. 


Mr. Peaceable Paints 


Ran the Circus. Written and Illustrated 
Dr. Seuss. Random, 1956. $250. (5-12). 
Here Theodore Seuss twelfth 

book about “Circus that natur- 

ally out this world. How would you like 
see— 
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FOR CHILDREN 


Who winks his wink-hood, 
Without good wink-hood 
Hoodwink can’t wink good, 


maybe you would prefer watch the great 
spout-rider Sneelock, being spouted back and 
forth between two whales. There are juggling 
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Jots, fluff-muffled Truffle, Flummox, and 
Lurch, all highly trained, mind you! The 
color are ravishing pinks and yellows with 
cerulean blue here and there for coolness. The 
pictures have the same wild rhythmic move- 
ment the lines, and all spell-binding 
nonsense fine form. But still like the 
stories better. 


Songs and Verses 
West Boston, Yankee Rhymes and Doggerel. 
James Daugherty. the 
author. Viking, 1956. $3.00 (12-). 
Written sometimes rhymes and some- 
times the long, swinging cadences free 
verse, these vignettes historical people and 
places are guaranteed blow away the vapors 
from the history books and entertain young 
readers. the whole, the sketches lack the 


power revealing the whole man which so. 


characteristic the Benét’s Book Americans. 
But “Roger “The Transcendenta- 
lists,” “Frontier Painters,’ “Wheel Ruts,” “Trail 
Breakers,” “Abraham Lincoln,” and “Harlequin 
State” (New Mexico) are particularly good. 
When young people explore this book, they 


will find plenty grim, astringent lines about 
Americans along with the glorias, and the 
language not always parlor pure. But there 
wise balance here and deep feeling for 
the American spirit and vigor that shines 
through the lines and the stirring illustrations. 
Favorite Nursery Songs. Compiled Phyllis 

Brown Ohanian. Marjorie 

Torrey. Random, 1956. $1.00 (4-). 

singing this delightful collection tradi- 
tional songs, complete with music, directions, 
and illustrations full color. There are rounds, 
singing games, action songs, and such native 
favorites “Down the Valley,” “Old Mac- 
Donald Had Farm,” and others. French, Ger- 
man, English, and Swedish folk songs give the 
collection international flavor, and the illus- 
trations are colorful and lively that they will 
lure any child into singing, dancing partici- 
pation. The price one more reason why this 


book bargain and blessing. 


Bronzeville Boys and Girls. Gwendolyn 
Brooks. Illustrated Ronni Solbert, Har- 
per, 1956. $2.00 (7-11). 

talented young Negro poet has written 
these thirty-four poems for and about children. 
They are sometimes humorous and gay 
“André,” who dreamed had pick out 
mother and father for himself, and chose his 
very own; the rich little girl who skipped 
and smiled and yelled like any child. But more 
often these poems reflect the thoughtful and 
sometimes sad moods childhood, does the 
poem about who wants something 
that’s “perfectly her own”; “Rudolph,” who 
tired the crowded buildings that he'd 
like push them away; and “Lyle,” who has 
waved goodbye seven homes and would like 
stay and stay like tree. these poems 
unusual imagery nor any lines that haunt 
the memory with their melody. But through- 
out the verses, the author shows sensitive 
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ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


Bronzeville Boys and 


understanding children’s joys, wonderments, 

and confusions. The verses will appeal all 

children who live the crowded areas our 

large cities. The illustrations are attractive pen 

and ink sketches, full life and movement. 


Social Studies 

Cobras, Cows and Courage; Farm Life North 
India. Jean Bothwell. Illustrated with 
photographs, and with maps and drawings 
Donald Pitcher. Coward McCann, 1956. 
$1.95. (10-15). 


Highway Adventure: The River Rhone 
France. Patricia Lauber. Illustrated with 
photographs, and with maps and drawings 
Charles and Elena Beck. Coward Mc- 
Cann, 1956. $1.95. (10-15). 


Treasures See; Museum Picture-Book. 
Written and illustrated Leonard Weis- 
gard. Harcourt Brace, 1956. $3.00. (7-10). 
Leonard Weisgard’s most recent picture 

book invaluable addition younger chil- 

knowledge important cultural com- 
munity center, the art museum. brief text 
the author tells the purpose museum, the 
general arrangement rooms and exhibits, 
and the types art children may expect 
find them. has illustrated every page 
with his own representations armor, sculp- 
ture, famous paintings, pottery and other art 


forms, copied from originals which are identi- 
fied. The book unusually beautiful its 
rich color illustrations, and conveys children 


Treasures See; Museum Picture-Book 


real feeling for what the past well the 
present has offer them the broad field 
art. 


The Romance Writing. Written and 
trated Keith Gordon Irwin, Viking, 
1956, $3.50. (12 and up). 

Though was primarily written for the 
high school age, there considerable material 
this concretely presented book which the 
teacher could introduce upper elementary 
curriculum. Historical developments alpha- 
bets and writing materials are described “from 
early Egyptian hieroglyphics modern letters, 
numbers, and signs.” There valuable detailed 
information the making papyrus, clay 
tablets, vellum, and paper. Handwriting, mathe- 
matical and musical symbols, and non-Roman 
alphabets are also included, but the fine ma- 
terial allied with ancient and medieval times 
would probably the greatest value the 
lower grades. There are excellent drawings 
showing developments and adaptations al- 
phabets, and the book well indexed. 

Carla Greene. Illustrated Frances Eckart. 
Children’s Press, 1956. $2.00. (6-8). 
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Greene. Audrey Williamson. 
Children’s Press, 1956. $2.00. (6-8). 


Carla Greene. Audrey Wil- 


liamson. Children’s Press, 1956. $2.00 
(6-8). 

Carla Greene, Victor Havel. 
Children’s Press, 1956. $2.00 (6-8). 
These four “career” stories written for first 


Write for Free 
English Wall Chart 


Summit, Atlanta, Georgia 


FOR CHILDREN 


When considering elementary English, examine: 


The GOOD ENGLISH Series, Grades 2-8 


SHANE-FERRIS-KEENER 


Short independent lessons 
Assured readability each grade level 


flexible program which can adapted children’s 
interest and needs 


Beautiful four-color illustrations and covers 


complete program for Grades 2-8, including texts, 
practice exercise books, manuals, and answer books. 


grade readers are simple text and broad and 
undetailed treatment and will give children 
some insight into the work varied commu- 
nity workers. The books have large clear print, 
short well-spaced lines, bright illustrations, and 
entertaining content which should appeal 
younger readers. Doctor Paul Witty has acted 
consultant the. series. 


The Witchcraft Salem Village. Shirley 
Jackson. Illustrated Lili Random 
House, 1956. $1.50. (11 and up). 

The tragic persecution witches, precipi- 
tated group young girls 1692, here 
receives absorbing book-length treatment. The 
period comes alive the author traces condi- 
tions within the village which led the out- 
burst superstitious terror. The actions the 
misguided children, and adults well, which 
brought disgrace and death innocent people, 
are interpreted the light modern psy- 
chology, and give good insight into this brief 
episode Colonial history. 


Palo Alto, California Dallas, Texas 
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July Aug. 25, 1957 
$848 $1150 


These prices provide the following services: 


(1) and from Europe, special flights KLM, Royal Dutch Airlines: fast and enjoy- 
able transportation its best, enables you see more Europe more time; 


(2) Europe, travel armchair-Pullman motor coach; rail, second class (sleeper 
berth case overnight trip); Channel ferry and North Sea steamer, tourist 
(stateroom the case overnight crossing) 


(3) Carefully selected very good hotels; single room, private bath additional cost; 


(4) Three excellent meals daily, usually featuring the finest dishes the regional cuisines 
and often served restaurants gourmet standing; few luncheons will 
omitted “free” days when the group dispersed all over the town; 


(5) unusually comprehensive program general and special visits and excursions with 
local guides; lectures and seminars; meetings with Europeans; all admission fees 
museums and galleries, monuments, theatre, opera, etc.; 


(6) All tips and taxes; all handling the baggage and other incidentals. 
NOT INCLUDED: $15 registration fee, non-refundable case cancellation. 


Tour Tour 
days days days days 
ENGLAND NORWAY ENGLAND and ITALY 
from Lulworth Cove SWEDEN SCOTLAND: SWITZERLAND 
the Roman Wall DENMARK Canterbury-London- AUSTRIA 
SCOTLAND BELGIUM Oxford-Stratford- GERMANY 
ULSTER HOLLAND Lakes-Edinburgh- FRANCE 
FRANCE the Highlands LOW COUNTRIES 
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NCTE 


Because the overwhelming majority the participants last NCTE tours Europe 
told that they had “most rewarding and inspiring experience” and “much more than our 
worth,” NCTE offers similar program for 1957. 


These tours, specially planned for teachers English, place some (but means all) 
emphasis visits literary landmarks. This being done for two reasons. First, standing 
the very room which great poet writer lived and worked, almost invariably helps you 


gain better understanding his work. Second, great writing and poetry come alive 


their original locale, tend help you grasp the deeper meaning the European scene 
around you, past and present. 


However, ours are not tours. Unfolding well-balanced pattern, they 
show you much finest scenery, greatest cities, magnificent art treasures, palaces and 
cathedrals, important historic sites. The tour director appointed NCTE will guide you 
through maze fast-changing cultural landscapes; will frequently assisted local 
scholars, writers, critics talking the group. Enjoying theatre and concerts, opera, and 
ballet part the organized activities; are meetings and informal discussions with 
groups teachers and other interesting Europeans. 


Enrollment for each group will limited and applications processed first-come-first- 
served basis. For application blanks and complete detailed information these tours, write 
the educational travel organization NCTE has for the second year appointed take care 
all technical and financial matters: 


STUDY ABROAD, INC. 
250 West 57th Street, New York 19, 


Tour Tour 
days days days days 
ENGLAND traveling ENGLAND FRANCE 
from Penzance your own from Penzance SWITZERLAND 
Gretna Green anywhere Gretna Green GERMANY 
SCOTLAND return sooner SCOTLAND BELGIUM 
ULSTER you prefer ULSTER and 
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ENJOYING ENGLISH PROSE AND POETRY 


Children better with the “right” textbooks ENJOYING 
ENGLISH grammar and composition PROSE AND POETRY 
literary reading. These popular programs offer everything the 
grade teacher needs motivation, study aids, colorful approach. 
Write today for complete information! 


249 259 ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
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Open and LOOK 


See what every Macmillan text holds for YOU 


See how “built-in” aids—lesson plans and Macmillan text authoritative and com- 
practice, testing, and skill development pro- plete. 

grams, organized convenient teaching 
units—help you teach creatively. 


See how variety activities, plus stimu- 
lating end-of-chapter materials for enrich- 
See how colorful, functional illustrations ment and review, helps you provide for in- 
and clear type help you hold student at- dividual student differences. 

tention. You can sure, too, that each 


See how Macmillan texts can help you get the very best results from your 
classroom time. 


THE MACMILLAN THE MACMILLAN 


READERS ENGLISH SERIES 
Grades 


1957 Series Ready January 


The Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Primary through High School 


Meet your classroom needs with... 


Suecess Spelling provides strong program the 
word-study skills. 


Spelling has clear-cut teaching pattern 


that provides for individual differences 


Spelling presents scientifically selected word 


lists. 


Clothbound, Workbooks, Teacher's Editions 
Richard Madden and Thorsten Carlson 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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Language Program 
for Grades 2-8 


ENGLISH OUR LANGUAGE 


SECOND EDITION 
Sterling, Koch, Rice, Bishop, Westendorf, Hoffman 


Emphasis both oral and written skills 
Meaningful and true-to-life activities 

Organization for ease teaching 

Functional development language skills 
Abundance practice and testing 

Ample allowance for individual differences 
Development appreciation literary excellence 


Provision for growth creative expression 


TEXTS, STUDYBOOKS, GUIDES, EDITIONS both Texts and Studybooks. 


HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, J., Chicago 16, San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 
Home Office: Boston 
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New 


Revised Editions 
GRADES 


READERS 


Many new stories every reader all the same high quality 
before. 


Entirely new illustrations full color. 
More provision for the individual child. 


vocabulary load adjusted gradual development reading 
abilities children the primary grades. 


Manuals with balanced program developmental, work-type, and 
recreational reading, with emphasis upon word study and compre- 
hension, and with more help than ever for the busy teacher. 


Complete material for the basal reading program grades 
4-8 and Ginn Enrichment Readers for both the primary and 
middle grades are also available. 


more information. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus 16, San Francisco Toronto 
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BUILDING 
SPELLING 

this entirely new basal series for 
grades through makes signifi- 


cant contributions the teaching 
and building true spelling power. 


Pupils first learn the most regular 
phonetic elements and then con- 
centrate those words and their 


parts which are not spelled 
expect them be. 


Here effective day-by-day 
program skillfully designed de- 
velop greater confidence and 
better grasp spelling the 


part your pupils. 


TEXTBOOK-NOTEBOOK EDITIONS 
GRADES 2-8 


CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 
PREPARATION 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA PALO ALTO 
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